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This Onford hurl ws free vom sin | 


In the Arrow Midwick—the extremely smart 
striped oxford you see above—Arrow has given 
to the world an inspiring example of virtue over- 
The Oxford virtues of style and 
The oxford 


coming sin. 
comfort are there in all their glory. 
vice of shrinkage is banished forever. 
For the Midwick, like all Arrow Shirts, is San- 
forized Shrunk. No matter how often it is 
laundered, it will stay its correct size forever! 


That feature, alone, is enough to send many 


men scampering to the nearest Arrow dealer. In 
addition, the Midwick is tailored with a precision 
any custom shirter would be proud to claim for 


his own. And it is finished with the collar no 


an Arrow Collar. 





other shirt can have 

Midwick comes in white, stripes, and pattern 
effects—and offers a choice of plain or button- 
$1.95 to $2.50. When you buy, 
the Arrow label. ‘The Arrow Tie 
© 1933 Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


down collar. 
look for 
is $1. 


ORIZED 


ARROW SHIRTS “sinun« 


A new shirt if one ever shrinks 





lIMk, October 2, 1933 


TIME is published weekly by TIME Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Il. Entered_as second-class 





Volume NAIL, Number 14 


matter January 21, 1928. at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879 Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U. 5. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South Auerica, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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The Most Beautifully Bound 
SHAKESPEARE 








ILL you let us send you for free examination— 
without money in advance, or any obligation—this 
lovely new volume containing ALL that Shakespeare 
ever wrote? Yes—every thrilling play, romantic 
sonnet, stirring poem—bound in the beauty that the world’s 
greatest treasure so richly deserves! 

Here is a book exquisite enough for the most exclusive private library. 
Its luxurious cover of limp leather is Florentine-tooled and illuminated by 
hand in color, with the authentic hera'dic shield of the Florentine Medici. 


















The Comedy of Errors 

Coriolanus 
To understand politics as it 
has always been and always 
will be, read _ this. 

Antony and Cleopatra 

Measure for Measure 

The Merchant of Venice 

Macbeth 

Love’s Labour's Lost 

All's Well That Ends Well 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Puck and Bottom frolie for- 
ever in purest fantasy. 

Much Ado About Nothing 
The original woman-hating 
Benedick—and what happens 
to him! 

Two Gentlemen of Verona 

The Tempest 
The wizard Prospero, the 
brute Caliban, on an en- 
chanted island. 

Romeo and Juliet 

King John 

King Richard 11 

King Henry IV 

and Falstaff,greatest comic 

character ever invented! 

King Henry V 
His own crown in doubt, he 
demanded France's. 

King Henry VI 

King Richard tt 
Royal usurper, hypocrite, 
tyrant —murderer! 

King Henry Vill 
Like people you may know, 
his affection was dangerous 
to those he loved. 

Troilus and Cressida 

Timon of Athens 

As You Like It 

The Winter's Tale 

Taming of the Shrew 

Twelfth Night 
Delightful comedy, plus Sir 
Toby! 

Cymbeline 

Julius Caesar 
Shakespeare the _ reporter 
makes history live. 


Hamlet 

Titus Andronicus 

Othello 

Merry Wives of Windsor 
Falstaff in love—written at 
Queen Elizabeth's request! 

King Lear 


Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
The Passionate Pilgrim 
The Rape of Lucrece 

Phoenix and the Turtle 


Sonnets—all 154, complete. 
Sonnets to Sundry Notes of 
Music 


Venus and Adonis 
Famed for its frank picture 
of woman's passion, 

A Lover’s Complaint 

Index to the Characters 
Quick guide to every charac- 
ter in the plays 

Glossary — Defines all terms. 


ALL 34 PLAYS 
--ALL HIS POEMS 





Its 1312 pages are set in clear type, 
with specially designed title page. 
The paper is opaque, non-glaring. 
Page edges are tinted to blend with 
the binding. 

As you will realize when you 
hold it in your hands, seldom has the 
bookbinder’s art created so beauti- 
ful a volume. Certainly never at 
such a low price! 


Attend World’s Greatest 
“Opening Nights”’ 
—For Less than 9* Each! 


This superb volume should be the 
cornerstone of your library. With 
it resting in your hands, expect to 
discover unsuspected pleasures—a 
Shakespeare that your school-day 
type of reading may never have 
revealed! On these vivid ‘‘first night 
openings’” you will chuckle at the 
ever-modern ‘‘wise-cracks’’ of Fal- 
staff, be fascinated by voluptuous 
Cleopatra, shudder at the intrigues 
of Macbeth, thrill with Romeo in the 
ecstasies of love, be amazed at 
lago’s treachery, step back into the 
whimsical world of Puckand Bot- 
tom. Or be enchanted with the 
Sonnets—or with the unbridled 
passion of ‘“‘The Rape of Lucrece”’ 
and ‘‘Venus and Adonis.”’ 

Here, in Shakespeare, is the one 
person who understood human na- 
ture as no other ever has, before or 
since. Look into his mirror and read 
yourself! 





EXAMINE IT 7 DAYS FREE ~~ wig sus 
Hf You Like It, Then Send only’2% f° 2. iicren eo 
¢ me for free examination your 


AY nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Just clipand ” new one-volume edition of the 
mail the coupon. Let us send you this lovely volume. Admire i Complete Works of SHAKE- 
its beauty, its luxurious limp leather binding, its crisp, clean ? SPEARE—1312 pages, bound in 
pages. See for yourself if this re-discovered Shakespeare doesn’t yg’ richly Florentine-tooled limp leather 


delight you with his furious adventure and passionate ro- ? 
mance, with his dangerous intrigue, uncanny philosophy, 2” 
his humor and sly wit! Then, if you don’t agree that this 
volume should be the very heart of your library—simply 
send it back and forget the matter. If, however, you 
decide to keep it, then send us only $2.98 as pay- ¥ 
ment in full. Under this free examination offer you # 

risk nothing. Send coupon, without money, now. v4 Address 
WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., Dept. 510, 171 Madi- ¥ 

son Avenue, New York. ? 


and illuminated by hand incolor. I will 
either return the book or send you $2.98 


= 
J 
? in full payment within one week. 
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ePLURIM!I PORCI PARV!I AD 


“MACELLUM EUNT, SED OPTIMI 
PORCI PARVI AD JONESES EUNT 


















































ANCESTRY 


Four generations of the Jones 
Family have prepared for those 
who enjoy it, that unique 
food product 


S 


DARI BARN 


’‘America’s Favorite Breakfast’’ 


Jones Dairy Farm Sausage is truly 
“SAUSAGE WITH AN ANCESTRY.” 
We bend every effort to make it 
the best of its kind in the world. 


Succulent cuts of young Wiscon- 
sin porkers give the all meat 
richness, home ground pure spices 
give tnat distinctive Jones flavor. 


“Links” or “Meat”...as you prefer 
...are obtainable from JONES 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE. You'll en- 
joy the zest, you'll appreciate the 
delicate seasoning and you'll 
realize from the texture that 


JONES SAUSAGE is a distinctly 
different product. 





THE OLD JONES FARM HOUSE 
ORIGINALLY BUILT IN 1649. REMODELED 
IN 1866, FROM A SKETCH BY MILO WINTER 


*The translation of the Latin will 
prove interesting 


JONES DAIRY FARM, FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 








LETTERS 








Encephalitis Panic 

Sirs: “ . i 
It is recrettable that press reports of scientific 

interest in the sleeping sickness epidemic in 


| St. Louis should have produced a psychological 


effect equivalent to panic through the country. 
Schcols, especially, in this area, have that to 
combat. 

As a matter of fact, doctors, experts and 
special’sts have seized upon this situation with 
all the impersonal, detached enthusiasm charac- 
teristic of the scientific mind, congregating in 
St. Louis as to a great field laboratory. When 
a Post-Dispatch reporter asked a woman from 
the East, dist:nzuished in research, her aim in 
coming to the city, she replied: “To improve 


my mnd.” Meanwhile, Mrs. Smith of Oregon 
or New Mexico or Virginia, reads of ali these 
famovs pecple from New York, the Federal 


agenc_es, Rochester, Minn., etc., etc., and it seems 
to her like the gathering of shock troops to 
combat, as it were, the Black Death in the 
annus mirch-lis, 

The doctors, et al. of course w'll do all they 
can (which is little enough) to help‘in the pres- 





ent ccisis. Their experimentation really will 
benefit the future. While in actual fact the 
ep.demic itself, in virulence, incidence, after 





the St. Louis epidemic was on the decline. 

Understandable is the anxiety which 
many a Midwesterner feels over the spread 
of encephalitis. Cause and cure of the 
disease are still unknown. The Public 
Health Service has begun field work at In- 
dependence, Mo., where 50 cases of en- 


cephalitis were last fortnight reported. 
—Ep. 

“Cheap Bronze Plaque” 

Sirs: 


“Harmsworth Cup. . .. There is always one 
serious mishap in the Harmsworth Cup 
races, .... Gitem, Sept; 21). 

Let Time’s sport reviewer note on his diary 
for September next year that the British Inter- 
national Trophy fcr Motorboats is commonly 
known as the Harmsworth Trophy, not Harms- 
worth Cup. The emblem of speed supremacy 
for motorboats is no more a cup than is a dinner 
platter. 

Taking its name from Sir Alfred Harmsworth, 
later Baron Northcliffe, who donated it as an 
international speedboat trophy early in the cen- 
tury, the Harmsworth is a cheap bronze plaque, 


Morris Rosenfeld 


HARMSWORTH TROPHY 
The base cost England most. 


effects (in this form) or mortality is no more 
dreadful than an influenza epidemic. Yet it 
will rival beer as the disease that made St. Louis 
famous. 
HARRIET CONGDON 
| President 
Monticello Seminary 
| Godfrey, Il. 

St. Louis’ encephalitis epidemic will in- 
deed make that city famed in medical his- 
tory. The epidemic, which began to spread 
in late July, has stricken more than goo 
people, has killed 173, is the worst of its 
kind in the U. S. to date. Fourteen died 
lest week, but U. S. Public Health Service 
investigators, three of whom anonymously 
permitted themselves to be bitten by mos- 
quitoes which had bitten patients thought 


perhaps 15 by 18 inches, and mounted on a low 
wood base. It represents a bit of rough water 
and an early speedboat, more resembling a fish- 
ing dory than anything else, going around a 
course buoy. 

Sports writers out of Detroit may be excused 
for misnaming the trophy because of the fact 
that for 13 years the bronze has rarely left the 
precincts of the Detroit Yacht Club where it 
is housed during Gar Wood’s speed monarchy. 
The last time the plaque saw open daylight was 
before the second heat of the Harmsworth in 
1931, after Kaye Don had worsted Wood in the 
first trial. Race officials were so confident that 
Gar’s eleven-year supremacy was about to end 
that they had the trophy brought down to the 
judges’ stand prior to the second heat. A few 
moments later Don disqualified himself by beat- 
ing the gun more than five seconds, and im- 
mediately after capsized in the wake of JVJiss 
America 1X, 

















NAME 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 
—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mer., TIME INC. | 
350 E. 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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In planning an Insurance Program 
for future needs, provide funds 
for temporary disabilities 





HEN planning your Insur- 
W once Program you should 
make provision for yourself as 
well as for those dependent on 
you. You may, like most men, 
bein good health today, but you 
will perhaps not always be so 
fortunate. Sickness or accident 
cannot be foreseen—but the 
loss they bring can be provided 
against so that your financial 
situation need not be affected. 


Your Insurance Program may 
provide future incomes for your 
wife and yourself. It may assure 
education for your children. !t 
may furnish money to pay off 
the mortgage on your home— 
if there is a mortgage. You 
have, in all probability, taken 
care of these various plans out 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 











of income and with enough left 
on which to live comfortably. 


But you may lack one safeguard 
without which it will be difficult 
to protect your plans for the 
future. Suppose serious illness 
or an accident interrupted or 
stopped your ability to earn 
money. Would not your plans 
be definitely upset? 


Accident and Health Insurance 
as a part of your program will 
pay you a fixed amount for 
each week of disability if you 
are sick or have an accidental 
injury. Don’t you need that 
protection also? 


You can find out all about it 
from your Metropolitan Field- 
Man. Or mail this coupon. 








Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident.or sickness. 

Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 

in various departments, range from 

$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 

from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 

premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life pe 
Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, _(T) p. 

New York, N. Y. ‘A 


| am interested in find- 
ing out more about the 
safeguards provided by 
Accident and Health 
Insurance. Please send 
me further details. 








NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 








STATE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + * * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© i933m. 1.1. co 
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THAT LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE SEEMS MOST POPULAR 
WITH THOSE WHO LEAST NEED THE $3 IT SAVES 





... Try this 25¢ tooth paste for a month. Compare 
it with dentifrices costing twice as much 


Then, too, Listerine Tooth Paste has 
arefreshing flavor. It leaves your whole 
mouth feeling cleansed and refreshed. 

If you have been using 50¢ denti- 
frices, switch to Listerine Tooth Paste 
at 25¢ for a change. If it does more for 
you than the costlier brands, the sav- 
ing you make will be doubly welcome. 
Everyone can find thirgs to buy with 
extra money. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 


A tube a month... 25¢ instead of 50¢ 
... means $3 saved in the course of a year 


Prosperous, above-average persons are 
responsible for the quick success of 
Listerine Tooth Paste. 

They aren’t much influenced by the 
25¢ saving possible on every tube. 
What these folks want is what you 
want—the best for the teeth at any 
price. 

So we say: simply try Listerine Tooth 
Paste. Judge it by the results you get. 
Note how it brings your teeth to pleas- 
ing whiteness with less brushing. Watch 
how the film coat disappears more 
rapidly; also the many stains which 
discolor teeth. 

The special polishing agent in Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste brings speedy re- 
sults. Yet it is so soft and gentle it can- 
not possibly injure delicate enamel. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
25 


Surprising—how many things you want 
cost only about $3 each. Select one... 
a cigarette case, book, theatre tickets 
...and let your savings on tooth paste 
obtain it for you. 
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D. Y. C. stewards lugged the plaque back to 
the clubhouse, and for all the thousands of words 
which have been printed about it before and 
since, relatively few people know what the 
much disputed Harmsworth Trophy looks like. 

More power to you, TIME. 

Howarp B. BLooM_er Jr. 

Richmond, Va. 

The British International Trophy for 
Motor Boats (see cut, p. 2) was presented 
by the late Sir Alfred Harmsworth to the 
Royal Motor Yacht Club of England, 
which put it up for competition in 1903. 
Approximate cost: £1,000. It is 274 by 
124 in., represents two displacement power 
boats (not one) rounding a can buoy in a 
rough sea. During the War the base was 
damaged in London. It now rests on a 
base made in 1928 from the timbers of 
Miss America I, with which Gar Wood re- 
turned the trophy to the U. S. in 1920. 
—Eb. 
> 
Warfel’s Buzzard 
Sirs: 

Thank you for your comments... 
in a recent issue |[Time, Aug. 28], and to tell 
you that resulting from it I have received a 
daily average of three or four letters, some of 
which have not been so highly complimentary. 
So far I have found but little practical use for 
my Black Buzzard, in that NRA’s Blue Eagle 


peers from each window. 
A. C. WARFEL 








appearing 


St. Louis, Mo. 








‘> 
— 
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Hum Crackle 
Sirs: 

TiIME’s expressions are usually so accurate as 
well as terse that I feel impelled to inform you 
that (Time, Sept. 18, p. 9, col. 3) radios have 
not crackled for about nine years in the Navy’s 
first line ships. They whistle, hum or talk. 
The spectacular crashing spark has long since 
been superseded by the silent but much more 
efficient vacuum tube as a radio transmitter. 


F. J. Hooven 


for 


Dayton, Ohio 
Hereafter modern radios 
crackling in TrmeE.—Eb. 


—-« 


shall cease 








Public Educators Pleased 
Sirs: 

Pages of Sept. 18 Time are now spread on 
the Office of Education bulletin board. May 
I assure you of our appreciation of the accuracy 
and condensed thoroughness of the article. 
Previously I have heard educators complain that 
TIME paid too much attention to private schools 
and educational trifles. I am sure that articles 
like this one and others appearing in recent 
issues will win Time a host of friends in the 
very large world of public education. 

Wo. D. BouTWELL 

U. S. Department of the Interior 

Office of Education 

Washington, D. C. 


<< 








Spirits of Pestalozzi, McGufftey 
Sirs: 

Time, keenly and intelligently edited in most 
of its departments, has at last, to the infinite 
gratification of hitherto disgruntled pedagogs, 
published an educational article worthy of the 
name. The opening of the school year (Time, 
Sept. 18), the first public appearance of Com- 
missioner Zook in a matter of major consequence 
or something, apparently inspired T1Mme’s edu- 
cational editor to treat the system of public 
education of the U. S. with something other than 
the frivolous snobbery, the tycoonophilia, and 
the sociolatry that have been the besetting vices 
of this section of your magazine for years past. 
For once, education received something like its 
due in space, in fairness of treatment, and in 
dignity. 

There is rejoicing in Heaven over the sinner 
that repenteth. May the guiding spirits of 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Spencer, and McGufiey keep 
your feet from back-sliding! 

Juttan M. DrRACHMAN 

Morris High School t 

New York City 
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Twenty years from now when he needs work, 
Jimmy Skaggs will have something more 
than his smile to help him. He will have 
training, and money for a start in life... 
wisely provided for by his parents through 
their Investors Syndicate Thrift Plan. 


“We are starting Jimmy’s educational fund 
now, says his father, “‘so that it can grow 
while he is growing up and have compound 
interest added. The money for his start in 
life will be ready when he is, and his mother 
and I will not have to back him with heavy 
payments from current funds. 


“Ll believe that if every man and woman 
would adopt a systematic plan of thrift we 
would not have the distress, unhappiness, 
and poverty we are facing today.” 

When you think of this baby’s future, you 
know that the systematic thrift of his 
parents is well advised. But do you realize 
that, through Investors Syndicate Thrift 
Plans, it is possible for anyone to accum- 
ulate a large sum of money over a period of 
years? This is worth investigating. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Crr Founded 1594 i 


Offices in 51 principal cities . . 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE & GUARANTY 
Company, New York += INvEstTors SynpDICATE, Lrp., MONTREAL 


Upon request (use coupon) Investors Syndicate will send complete information to 


any person interested in Systematic Thrift. 


Important: We know we will receive many requests for pictures of the smiling baby 
shown above. If you would like a handsome reproduction (suitable for framing—no 


advertising) just request it on the coupon below. 


COUPON 





Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept. T310, Minneapolis, Minn., or consult phone book for address of office 


in your city. 


. Representatives throughout United States and Canada 


ee, 






An actual photograph of James W. Skaggs, Jr., of Nitro, West 


Virginia, whose education and start in life are already provided for 


through an Investors Syndicate Plan. 


Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans 
enable an individual or company 
to adopt a systematic plan for 
accumulating money over a period 
of years. The most common pur- 
poses of these plans are: Inde- 
pendence at 50, 55, or 60; Means 
and Leisure for Travel; Ac- 
quiring a Home; Business 


I am interested in a plan whereby I may lay aside a small part of my income for a specific purpose. 
Piease send picture of baby (check) 











Expansion or Reserve; Education 
of Children. 

The resources of Investors Syndi- 
cate now exceed $50,000,000. For 
39 years, in good times and bad, 


Investors Syndicate has main- 


tained a perfect record for prompt 
payment of all maturities, loans, 


cash surrenders and all obligations. 


Beverly Robertson will 
go to college. The mon- 
ey is being laid aside 
now through an Invest- 
ors Syndicate Thrift 
Plan by her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. George 
M. Robertson of Dan- 
ielson, Connecticut. 


Little Zelma Bandler has 
a Thrift Plan just like that 
of her father, Matthew S. 
Bandler, President of P. E. 
Sharpless Butter Company 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Band- 
ler took out an Investors 
Syndicate Certificate for 


“oo himself . then decided 

P there was nothing better 

pp a for his daughter so started 
another for her. 
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Clever hostess tells why she 
always serves Sanka Coffee 


“Why do I always serve Sanka Coffee 
when I entertain? 


““Well—first, because it’s so down- 
right delicious. And second, because 
it can never inflict a sleepless night 
on any of my guests, for it is free 
from caffein effect. 


“I have to thank my doctor for my 
discovery of Sanka Coffee. I’d been 
sleeping poorly, so he told me to 
change to Sanka Coffee. 


“I got some... drank it that night 
...and slept like a log. 


Sanka Coffee 


REAL COFFEE 97% CAFFEIN-FREE .« DRINK IT AND SLEEP! 


“Next day I did a little thinking 
about the parties of which I’ve 
always been so proud. Were they the 
successes I imagined them to be? 
What did my guests say the next day? 


“Then and there I decided that 
I’d serve Sanka Coffee, and only 
Sanka Coffee!” 


Sanka Coffee is real coffee, 97% caffein- 
free. Your grocer sells it with a money- 
back guarantee. Sanka’s all-purpose grind 
makes excellent coffee by any method— 
including drip. Sanka Coffee is a product 
of General Foods. 





| Cactus House Worker 
Sirs: 

Re the half-century plant (Tie, 
Six years ago I was a student at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens in Kew, England, and worked 
for six months in the Cactus House. During 
this time I wore out three pairs of trousers, 
due chiefly to the spines of Agave americana. 
These spines are so hard that they can be cut 
off and hammered into a piece of wood, just 
like nails. During the summer of 1928 a large 
plant of Agave americana flowered in the cactus 
house at Kew; it grew up some 15 ft. to the 
roof of the glass-house and after a few panes 
of glass had been removed, continued on its 
way and flowered very well. 

JoHN BIRKENTALL 


Sept. 11): 


Woodbury, L. I. 


Deer Points 
Sirs: 

Under Animals, on p. 32 of the Sept. 11 issue 
of Time, reference is made to “the handsome, 
velvet-horned, seven-point buck deer.” 

The photograph illustrating the article is of 
a three-point buck. To the best of the writer’s 
knowledge it is common practice throughout the 
U. S. and Canada to rate a deer by one horn 
only and by the horn with the least number of 
points, if there be any difference... . 

Morris M. Lone 
Colo. 

Zoologists count antler points on each 

antler, speak of a 5 + 6 point deer. Hunt- 


ers usually add the points on both antlers. 
—Eb. 


Fraser, 








Real Benefit 
Sirs: 

In today’s testimony in the trial involving 
the Urschel kidnapping here in Oklahoma City, 


a statement was made by Mrs. Chas. F. Urschel, 
wife of the kidnapped man, which I thought 
would be of interest to you. I am passing it 


along in case no one called it to your attention. 

Mrs. Urschel said, in substance, that after 
the kidnappers left with her husband and Mr. 
Jarrett, who with his wife were dinner and 
bridge guests, she went upstairs and phoned the 
Federal officers After they arrived, a long 
distance phone call was made to Mr. Hoover 


| at Washington and report was made to him of 
the kidnapping. She said she did this because 
“that afternoon, we had read in Time that this 


was the thing to do in case of a kidnapping.” 
| I am associated with the defense attorneys for 


| the Shannons, R. G. (Boss), his wife, Mrs. 
Ora L. Shannon, and Mr. Shannon’s son, Armon 
Shannon. Just thought you would like to know 
that Time served a real benefit in this case. 


JessIe ZIEGLER 





| Oklahoma City, Okla 
For other news of the trial of Harvey 
sailey for kidnapping Oilman Urschel, see 


p. 14.—Eb. 
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The 


FOUR BLACK YEARS 


TIME 


N 








that put the world in the RED 


... vrevedled the soundness of 


LIFE INSURANCE 


No need to paint a picture of 
those black years. No one wants to, 


either! But, like a brilliant star shining 


through the storm clouds of that period, 
the record of LI°E INSURANCE stands 
out in bold, magnificent relief. 

From the sharp break in 1929, which 
marked the beginning of the depression, 
until the present time, LIFE INSURANCE 
has paid death benefits, matured endow- 
ments, annuities and kindred claims 
amounting to three and one-half billions 


of dollars. 


During this same period, despite 
the temporary restrictions imposed last 
spring, LIFE INSURANCE has paid to 
policyholders upwards of four and one- 
half billions of dollars in cash values 
and loans. 

Thus, for nearly four years LIFE 
INSURANCE was the sole source of 
funds for thousands of families... 
LIFE INSURANCE became /iving insut- 
ance . . . LIFE INSURANCE was able to 
pay and pip pay the enormous total 


of eight billion dollars to the stricken 
and needy. 


Moreover, during those years LIFE 
INSURANCE was actually able to place 
two billions of dollars in new invest- 
ments for policyholders! 


7 y 7 


And so today Provident Mutual, proud 
of its own record of strength, sound- 
ness and security throughout the black 
years of the early thirties, brings this 
earnest message to you: Protect your 


family and provide for yourself through 





LIFE INSURANCE. Naturally, we want 
you to invest through Provident 
Mutual, but whether through Provident 
Mutual or some other well-established, 
conservatively managed company, 
invest through LIFE INSURANCE! Make 
its safety, strength and security the back- 


log of your own financial program. 


7 7 7 


Perhaps you would like to know 
how best to invest your surplus funds 
and at the same time secure positive 
insurance protection for your family. 
Just clip, fill in and mail the coupon. 


No obligation of any kind. 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

Please tell me more about the investment and 
protective features of life insurance for my specific 
needs. My age is 


Nam ees —s 


TM-41 


Address _ 





*, — = —_ ‘ —_ 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 
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. feel 
h c no car takes off 
down the road with quite the flair of a Chrysler!” 


“SMACK the accelerator down. . 
that silky-smooth response .. . 





“LISTEN for signs of effort .. . yes, listen 
all you like, you won’t hear any . . . that’s the 
smoothness of patented Floating Power!” 


You buy a car to go places 

in. The whole question of 

value revolves around how it 
takes you. It’s a matter of action, not 
showroom polish. 


That’s why we urge you to accept 
your local Chrysler dealer’s invitation 
to get out on the road in a Chrysler. 


Imagine a Chrysler Six Sedan at $785! 
That’s startling enough, but when you 
get that big, powerful 83 horsepower 


CHRYSLER S1Xx 


SEDAN... $785 


83 horsepower, 117-inch 
wheelbase, six body types 
from $745 to $945. 





“TAKE a curve at 60... There's no sickening 


R ‘ E I 
Sum. . 92> 
90 horsepower, 120-inch 


wheelbase, six body types 
from $895 to $1125. 


* GET OUT ON THE ROAD 





sidesway .. . that’s due to Chrysler’s low center 


of gravity and method of body mounting.” 





o 


“MAKE a Polo-pony stop... [call it that 
because it’s so quicis and easy and smooth. There 
justare no other brakes like Chrysler hydraulics!’ 


job into action, you begin to get a 
real conception of just how amazing 
this value is. 


The Chrysler Royal Eight Sedan... 
$925. That price is the lowest by hun- 
dreds of dollars, at which any Chrysler 
Eight has ever sold. But when that car 
starts giving you the slickest, silkiest, 
fastest-stepping ride you ever had on 
wheels, no salesman will have to say 
a word. The car sells itself. 


IMPERIAL 


SEDAN... $1295 


108 horsepower, 126-inch 
wheelbase, five body types 
from $1275 to $1495. 


* 


All prices f. 0. b. factory, Detroit. (Special equipment extra). 





IN A CHRYSLER x 





. see that 
. it’ ll go over 85 in this Royal 
. betcer than 90 on the Imperial...” 


“WATCH that speedometer .. 
—_ climb .. 
ight.. 





“YES, looks count too... and where will 
you find a car as smart, as trim and luxurious as 
a Chrysler? Just compare for yoursclf.” 





A Chrysler Imperial Sedan at $1295 
What does that mean? Well, just pid 
a nice spot and let 108 horsepower on 
Floating Power engine mountings go 
to work for you. See if you can finé 
another car that will give you anything 
like that sensation at within a thousan¢ 
dollars of the price! 


You'll be a lot happier with a Chryslet 
But don’t take our say-so . we'd 
rather have you prove it for yourself 


CHRYSLEK 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Roosevelt Week 

Lots of warm sunshine on a two-day 
trip down the Potomac aboard the Sequoia 
knocked out the-last remnants of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's cold. As Sunday’s sun 
sank the yacht put in at Washington Navy 
Yard. At 8:30 he was in his White House 
study as visitors began to arrive in answer 
toa special call. In trooped dandified little 
Secretary of the Treasury Woodin, sun- 
tanned Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
portly Attorney General Cummings. At 
their heels came Federal Reserve Gover- 
nor Black, R. F. C. Chairman Jones, Cur- 
rency Comptroller O’Connor, Budget Di- 
rector Douglas, Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Chairman Cummings. After handshakes 
allaround they settled down in easy chairs, 
listened to the President talk. His sub- 
ject: the necessity for more steam in the 
boiler of National Recovery. 

Before the conference broke up at 11 
p. m. in a haze of tobacco smoke, the 
President’s ablest financial advisers had 
thrashed over a wide field of problems 
with him. Currency inflation was not dis- 
cussed; the President wanted to try other 
things first. But credit inflation was, at 
length. One reason that NRA was failing 
to produce results was that codified indus- 
tries had trouble borrowing money to 
finance new costs before new profits ac- 
crued. Why? Because many banks were 
hoarding their commercial credit. Why? 
Because they wanted to be completely 
liquid to qualify under the new deposit 
insurance system Jan. 1. Chairman Jones 
was deluged with advice as to how his 
R. F. C. could loosen its resources, break 
the credit deadlock. How to speed the re- 
opening of banks frozen shut since winter 
was another topic of lively debate. Comp- 
troller O'Connor reported his efforts to 
date. The President thought much more 
could be done with aggressive R. F. C. 
aid, in “hard” money. Secretary Wallace 
Was wide open to suggestions to boost 
farm prices to new levels created by NRA. 
At the mention of capital fleeing the U. S. 


before the Administration’s uncertain 
monetary policy all heads nodded in 
solemn anxiety. 

But when the President said, “Good 


night, gentlemen.” nothing more definite 
had been decided than that the Govern- 
ment should put its shoulder to the credit 
wheel harder than ever in the next few 
weeks. In the dark outside the White 
House, Secretary Woodin chirped: 
‘Everything looks very hopeful.” 
To replace the late “Ike” Hoover as 
Chief Usher of the White House, President 
oosevelt appointed a lanky 36-year-old 
Bostonian named Raymond Muir. Chief 


Usher Muir was assistant to “Ike” Hoover 
for four years. 

@ On General Johnson’s desk last week 
lay a brand new order which, if & when 
signed by the President, would bring into 
play the tariff clause of the National Re- 
covery Act to exclude cheap foreign im- 
ports threatening NRA manufacturers. 











PROFESSOR GEORGE WARREN 


He wants a dollar of gold and rubber. 


. (See col. 3) 


Also last week the Treasury imposed high- 
er anti-dumping duties on electric light 
bulbs and sneakers from Japan, celluloid- 
covered thumb tacks from Germany, sa- 





ponified stearic acid from The Nether- 
lands. 
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Inflation Finessed 


Louder than ever boomed the guns of 
currency inflation last week on the Wash- 
ington front. The dollar was down to 63¢ 
gold. Many a Wall Streeter thought this 
figure already discounted actual devalua- 
tion, doubted if direct inflation would 
boost prices appreciably or hold them up. 
Oklahoma’s Senator Thomas, field marshal 
of the inflationary forces, was loosely 
threatening a march of 1,000,000 men on 
Washingion unless there was a great out- 
pouring of printing-press money. His polls 
of Congress showed a 20-to-1 sentiment 
in favor of quick inflation. Nevada’s Sena- 
tor Pittman tried to interest the White 
House in inflation by the free silver route. 
In Idaho Senator Borah rumbled: ‘“Infla- 
tion is indispensable to the success of the 
NRA.” A growing demand was develop- 
ing for the Treasury to pay off depositors 
in closed banks with $3,000,000,000 in 
“greenbacks.” The Iowa Farmers’ Union 
was ranting for inflation and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace’s scalp because he re- 
fused to believe that inflation was a cure- 
all (see p. 12). Even conservative mem- 
bers of the Administration were recom- 
mending a quick burst of paper money as 
the only practical way of silencing the 
inflationary clamor. 

“T am unexcited and intend to remain 
so,” President Roosevelt, up from a sick 
bed, told callers who asked him what he 
proposed to do about the currency. But 
by the end of the week he had begun to 
act. 

The President received a delegation of 
southern Congressmen and planters whose 
demand for 20¢ cotton had been shunted 
about Washington for days. They got into 
the White House only on the promise that 
they would hush their inflation talk and 
stick to cotton. Day after their visit the 
President announced that the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration would lend 
planters ro¢ per lb. on unsold cotton, pro- 
vided they agreed to reduce their 1934 
crop 40%, their 1935 crop 25%. That 
was 1¢ per lb. above the spot market price 
and represented a potential outlay of 
$400,000,000 by the Government. Cotton 
futures went churning up above the pro- 
posed loan level. Southern pressure for 
inflation eased off. 

Next move to finesse the inflationists by 
upping commodity prices came out of the 
White House in the guise of an unem- 
ployment relief measure. The President 
announced that in 30 days A A A would 
start buying $75.000,000 worth of surplus 
cotton and foodstuffs to be distributed 
among the 3,500,000 families still depend- 
ent upon public charity. He described this 
move as “one of the most direct blows at 
the economic paradox which has choked 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





farms with an abundance of farm products 
while many of the unemployed have gone 
hungry.” 

President Roosevelt was determined to 
try credit inflation on a grand scale be- 
fore shifting to currency inflation. The 
success of his NRA campaign depended 
on ample easy money for the withering 
capital industries. To this end he held a 
series of White House conferences last 
week. One concrete proposal: let R. F. C. 
go into the market, purchase millions & 
millions of dollars worth of railroad equip- 
ment, lease it to the carriers. The Presi- 
dent called in steelmasters, tried to induce 
them to reduce the price of rails. 

Thousands of closed banks remained a 
pot-hole in the road to Recovery. Last 
week the President was preparing to prod 
the R. F. C. on toward re-opening them by 
buying their preferred stock, thereby re- 
leasing billions of frozen deposits as new 
purchasing power. 

Widespread complaints about the slow- 
ness of the $3,300,000,000 public works 
program to reach the spending stage drew 
2 spirited retort from Secretary Ickes last 


week before a Chicago conference of 
mayors. Blaming municipalities for con- 


struction delays, the Public Works Ad- 
ministrator declared: “All we can do is to 
ask you to ‘Get on your mark! Get set! 
Go!’ We can give you the money but we 
can’t make you borrow it from us. 

We're more liberal than any lender on a 
large scale since the beginning of the 
world but we’re not dropping taxpayers’ 
money into the hat of a blind man.” 

Despite his public silence on inflation, 
President Roosevelt was giving much time 
and thought to his currency plans. An im- 
portant White House visitor last week was 
George Frederick Warren, professor of 
agricultural economics at Cornell whom 
the President had commissioned to study 
dollar devaluation and stabilization. Just 
back from a survey of European monetary 
systems Professor Warren spent hours re- 
porting to the President, recommending 
eventual use of his own famed “com- 
modity dollar” by the U. S. The Presi- 
dent listened long, gave no hint of his 
intentions. 

Professor Warren, arch-foe of the old 
rold standard and ardent champion of a 
managed currency, believes that the dol- 
lar must be devaluated until it has a pur- 
chasing power equivalent to that of 1926, 
at which point it would be stabilized in re- 
lation to wholesale commodity prices and 
not to gold. Explains he: 

“The ‘compensated dollar’ is a proposal 
to establish by law a currency redeemable 
in gold but the weight of gold for which 
the dollar would exchange would vary with 
the index number of wholesale prices of all 
commodities. If prices rose 1%, the 
weight of gold for which the dollar would 
exchange would be raised 1%. If prices 
fell 1% the dollar would exchange for 1% 
less. This would keep the dollar stabie in 
buying power for the average of all com- 
modities. The dollar has to be rubber as 
to weight or as to value. It cannot have 
a fixed [gold] weight and also a fixed 
value. This proposal would give it a fixed 
value and a rubber weight.” 


THE CABINET 
Moore for Moley 


“Come right on in, Judge!” cried 
Secretary of State Hull one day last week 
as he steered a tall, thin, baggy-eyed old- 
ster into his press conference. To sur- 
prised newshawks Secretary Hull warmly 
continued: “I think most of you know 
our new Assistant Secretary of State 
whom we are fortunate enough to get into 
the Department—Judge Moore.” 

“Judge” Moore’s long face wrinkled into 
a pleasant smile. He made a stiff little 














ii ______) 


International 

SECRETARY HuLt’s ASSISTANT 
Secretary Hull: “Fortunate! 
Moore: “Delightful!” 


’ 


Assistant 


bow, drawling: ‘“Gentlemen—er—er— 
good morning. I consider it a privilege to 
be associated with Secretary Hull. We 
served together for years in the House, 
a long and delightful association which I 
am glad to renew.” 

Correspondents did not miss the genu- 
ine cordiality between these two grey- 
heads. In Robert Walton Moore, 74-year- 
old Virginia bachelor, President Roosevelt 
had given Secretary Hull, aged 62, an old- 
time Democratic friend to replace intelli- 
gent but insubordinate Raymond Moley. 
Assistant Secretary Moore would not clash 
on policy with Secretary Hull, would not 
run to the President with tales of his 
superior’s incapability, would not divide 
the Department of State into hostile fac- 
tions. 

“Judge” Moore, whose honorary title is 
due to his looks, sat in the House for 
twelve years (1919-31) as Representative 
of the Virginia district just across the 
Potomac from Washington. He served on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. He is 
fond of orating on historical subjects. 
One of his first acts as Assistant Secretary 
last week was to accept an invitation from 
the Alexandria (Va.) Kiwanis Club to 
speak on “The Constitution as an Inspira- 
tion for Better Citizenship.” 


LABOR 


Great Resurgence 
(See front cover) 

On a long shiny table in Room 800 B 
of Washington’s new Shoreham Hotel was 
signed one night last week the biggest, 
most significant work-&-wage contract in 


the history of U. S. labor. At one end of , 


the table, his beefy bulk overflowing the 


chair, sat John Llewellyn Lewis, black- . 


maned, bushy-browed president of United 
Mine Workers of America. At the other 


end was the thin, rigid figure of John’ 


De Lorma Adams Morrow, president .of 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., who also heads the 
potent Northern Coal Control Association, 
Loudly and often had Operator Morrow 
sworn that he would never sign another 
agreement with United Mine Workers. Be- 


fore him on the table now lay such an , 


agreement—a fat document providing for’ 


the unionization of all the soft coal mines 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Tennessee, part of Ken- 
tucky.* Offshoot of the NRA coal code, 
the agreement prescribed conditions of 
labor for some 314,000 diggers in hitherto 
non-union mines. It gave United Mine 
Workers their own checkweightmen, their 
own grievance committees, freed them 
from the necessity of living in company 
houses, trading at company stores, opened 
new jobs now held by some 6,000 boys 
under 17. Out of it operators got the 
assurance that there would not be another 
bituminous coal strike at least until April 
I, 1934. 

Room 800 B was pack-jammed with 
hard-boiled operators who for years had 
balked unionization of their properties, 
and with tough-fisted veterans who had 
fought and bled for their union. To- 
gether they bated their breath as Mine 


Leader Lewis pulled the contract to hin, - 


squiggled his name. A moment later Oper- 
ator Morrow signed. Signatures of other 
operators and U. M. W. officials completed 
the deal which unionized 95% of the soft 
coal industry, gave NRA its first detailed 
wage agreement based on a code. Messrs. 
Lewis and Morrow jointly declared: 


“Unquestionably this agreement is the: 


greatest in magnitude and importance that 
has ever been negotiated in the history 
of collective bargaining in the United 
States. . . . It marks the beginning of a 
new era. . . . All interests represented in 
the agreement are hopeful of its complete 
success.” 

Man-of-the-Hour. The Shoreham Con- 
tract’s complete and unequivocal recogni- 
tion of his union by the arch-foes of 
organized labor marked the high point of 
Leader Lewis’ career. Undoubtedly he, a 
hidebound Republican, could never have 
achieved this success if it had not been 
for a Democratic President whose New 
Deal had turned Industry and Labor 
topsy-turvy. But his foresight and energy 
in organizing coal miners under NRA, his 
iron-handed persistence in negotiating a 





*Already under union contract are most of 
the mines in Illinois, Ind‘ana, lowa, Arkansas, 
Wyoming, Montana, Washington. Alabama and 
Western Kentucky operators still balk at union- 
ization. 
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union coal code with non-union operators, 
marked him as Labor’s man-of-the-hour. 

A ragged broken band were United 
Mine Workers before March 4. They 
claimed 300,000 members but of these 
probably less than half paid dues. From 
field after field Leader Lewis’ organizers 
had been kicked and cuffed out. A barri- 
cade of court injunctions thwarted at- 
tempts to advance unionization. Less than 
25% of the country’s soft coal was being 
dug under union contract. 

The National Recovery Act, guarantee- 
ing Labor’s right to bargain collectively, 
gave Leader Lewis his chance. The act 
was never intended to advantage either 
Labor or Capital. The clause that gave 
Labor a powerful organizing club was not 
fully appreciated by the Administration 
until, with the President’s signature still 
wet on the Act, union leaders leaped into 
action. Among the first was United Miner 
Lewis. U. M. W. sound trucks invaded 
such battle-scarred coal fields as West Vir- 
ginia’s Mingo and Logan Counties, Ken- 
tucky’s Harlan County. Free beer drew 
large crowds. Mine bosses looked on 
aghast as U. M. W. spellbinders told dig- 
gers of their NRA rights, shouted: “The 
President wants you to unionize. It is 
unpatriotic to refuse to unionize. Here is 
your union. Never mind about the dues 
now. Just join up!” And join up the 
miners did—1 50,000 in the first 30 days of 
NRA, 150,000 more since then. Here & 
there was last-ditch resistance by opera- 
tors who tried to ram through company 
unions. But Leader Lewis had a long head 
start on them, with the result that he is 
now undisputed master of more than half 
a million working men. 

When NRA first began to negotiate a 
coal code, most operators who had thrown 
off the union yoke in 1927 pooh-poohed 
the idea that U. M. W. had their labor 
already sewed up, flatly refused to dicker 
with Leadex Lewis. A serious bituminous 
strike in Pennsylvania helped to change 
their minds. By the time the coal code 
reached the stage of public hearings in 
August, Miner Lewis dominated the scene. 
Before a packed auditorium a Deputy 
NRAdministrator sang out: 

“We will now hear from the president 
of the United Mine Workers of America.” 

Lewis, John L. Everyone in the hall 
knew the squat, bull-necked, heavy-pawed 
figure that swaggered out to the rostrum. 
There was a glint of arrogance in his grey 
eyes. He jutted his heavy jaw. Dramati- 
cally he introduced himself in the idiom of 
the true labor leader: 

“The name is Lewis—John L.” 

When the titters had died away Lewis, 
John L. began to read in a surprisingly 
soft, resonant voice one of the best labor 
speeches ever made before NRA—a speech 
perfect in grammar, literate in expres- 
sion, temperate in tone, earnest in thought. 
Only his closest friends knew that his wife, 
a onetime Iowa school teacher, had spent 
years straining coarseness and vulgarity 
from his diction, prodding him to soak 
his mind in good literature. Though he 
does not strut his learning, John L. Lewis 
Is today the most intellectual and well- 
read leader in the whole labor field. 


He was not born to such graces 53 years 
ago in Lucas, lowa. His father was a 
Welsh miner whose pioneer union activi- 
ties forced the family to move to Illinois. 
At the age of 12 Son John, big of body, 
loud of lungs, went into the mines as a 
mule-driver. Later he mined silver in New 
Mexico, copper in Arizona, gold in Colo- 
rado. Smarter than most, he got a job as 
U. M. W. lobbyist at Springfield, Ill. He 
still lives there in a two-story stucco house 
on a corner lot, with a private telephone 
number, a Chevrolet in the garage. In 
1908 old Sam Gompers visited Springfield, 
spotted Lobbyist Lewis as a likely youth 
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CoALMAN Morrow 


His signature was historic. 


to serve the American Federation of 
Labor. After six years of chores for 
Gompers John Lewis attended his first 
A. F. of L. convention, mixed with the 
leaders, learned the tricks of Labor poli- 
tics. After the War a U. M. W. shuffle 
resulted in the appointment of Lewis as 
vice president. When the regular president 
had a nervous breakdown, he stepped into 
his shoes. In 1920 he was duly elected 
U. M. W. president. Even before that 
time he had started to build up a persona! 
machine which has kept him in a $12,000 
per year office ever since, and made him 
an army of enemies. 

Many a coal miner considers President 
Lewis a racketeer. That is because he is 
as ruthless as any political boss in running 
his organization. Dissenters are put down 
with fist and foot. Every U. M. W. elec- 
tion brings its charge that ballot boxes 
have been stuffed with Lewis votes from 
locals which exist only on paper. 

Many a miner considers President Lewis 
a strike-breaker. That is because he ca!led 
off the 1919 coal strike in the face of a 
Federal injunction with the statement that 
“We can’t fight the Government.” He was 
also accused of strike-breaking when in 
1927 after the lapse of the Jacksonville 
agreement he permitted temporary wage 
contracts to be negotiated in Illinois and 
Indiana. 


Many a miner considers President Lewis 
a hireling of the operators. That is be- 
cause he sanctioned the signing of a Ken- 
tucky wage agreement on the eve of the 
1922 strike. Frank Farrington, U. M. W. 
leader in Illinois, accused him of receiving 
$100,000 from Kentucky operators for let- 
ting them run while northern mines were 
closed. Later President Lewis showed that 
Leader Farrington was down for $25,000 
per year on the payroll of Peabody Coal 
Co. 

President Lewis’ personal triumph at the 
Shoreham Hotel last week tended to over- 
shadow these old familiar charges. Right 
or wrong in his past tactics, he had been 
quick enough, shrewd enough, dogged 
enough to squeeze the maximum benefits 
for his men from NRA. In three short 
months he had jacked U. M. W. out of 


disintegration and despair, energized it 
into the greatest single affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. He was 


the prime embodiment of Labor resurgent 
under the New Deal. As such he was pre- 
pared to stride into the A. F. of L. con- 
vention this week in Washington and take 
command, 

Lewis for Green? Flushed with his 
own importance, Miner Lewis contested 
the A. F. of L. presidency with Cigarmaker 
Sam Gompers in 1921. He was beaten, 
12.324-to-25,022, largely because of the 
efforts of dapper, vociferous little Photo- 
Engraver Matthew Woll, an A. F. of L. 
vice president and Gompers’ campaign 
manager. In 1924 Gompers died. “Crown 
Prince” Woll claimed his job. Miner Lewis 
got his revenge by ditching Woll, forcing 
the selection of an inconspicuous little 
Baptist named William Green who was 
then secretary-treasurer of U. M. W. This 
week A. F. of L. President Green comes 
up for re-election for the ninth time. Only 
Miner Lewis is strong enough to beat him. 
But Miner Lewis softly denies any ambi- 
tion to displace his own man. To all sug- 
gestions that he try to get the highest 


labor title in the land, he replies: “But 
I’m for Bill Green.” If John Lewis stays 
for Bill Green until the ballots are 


counted, Bill Green will be re-elected. If 
he does not, the next president of A. F. 
of L. will be John L. Lewis. 

An A. F. of L. change from Leader 
Green to Leader Lewis would be more of 
a shift in personality than in policy. Both 
men are conservative, are damned by left- 
wing laborites. Both believe in backroom 
dickers. Both would give a point in prin- 
ciple to gain a point in practice. Neither 
favors a U. S. Labor Party. With John 
Llewellyn Lewis as A. F. of L. president 
the country would be treated to better 
Labor oratory, more lively photographs in 
the rotogravure press, more stirring state- 
ments out of Washington. But otherwise 
U. S. Labor would undergo no great trans- 
formation. 


Green on the Wave. Where John 
Lewis leaped in dramatically, William 
Green, aged 60, settled down quietly to 
ride the NRA wave. Leader Green was 
a depressed man this time last year. Help- 
lessly he had watched his membership melt 
down toward the 2,000,000 mark. Now 
the Blue Eagle has swooped it aloft again. 
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President Green got himself an advisory 
job with NRA where he could apply pres- 
sure for Labor. He became the special 
guardian of the collective bargaining 
clause. On the inside of the NRA organi- 
zation he has had such stalwart allies as 
Edward Francis McGrady (A. F. of L. 
lobbyist), Leo Wolman (Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ statistician) and Donald 
Richberg (Railroad Brotherhoods’ coun- 
sel) working with him. He loudly claimed 
a great victory when President Roosevelt 
struck all interpretations of collective bar- 
gaining from the coal code, loudly suffered 
a major defeat when automobile manufac- 
turers wangled a “merit clause” for Labor 
into their code. The disturbing spectacle 
of warfare between Capital and Labor 
over enforcement of codes he accepted as 
a welcome indication of the march of his 
organization toward complete unionization 
of all industry. 

On the eve of this week’s A. F. of L. 
convention at which he would report an 
increase of 500,000 members under NRA, 
President Green was busy as a beaver on 
the Washington battlements. He presented 
General Johnson with a list of corpora- 
tions which, he charged, were coercing 
their workers into company unions in vio- 
lation of the law. Among the concerns 
named by Mr. Green were E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours, Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Delco-Remy, 
Kohler (plumbing), Jones & Laughlin 
Steel, Sinclair Refining, Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, Frigidaire, 
Remington Rand, Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric, R. C. A. Victor. Five thousand em- 
ployes of the last-named company at Cam- 
den, N. J. uprose to deny that theirs was 
a company union, insisted that it was an 
independent organization which did not 
want to join A. F. of L. Declared Presi- 
dent Green: 

“The ‘employe representation’ plans are 
a fraud from start to finish and Labor 
holds they are in direct violation of the 
Recovery Act. We shall continue to fight 

. astonishing evasions by great em- 
ployers, some of them so bold and so 
hostile to the law that I am certain the 
administrator must take immediate and 
very drastic action.” 

Next day President Henry Ingraham 
Harriman of U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
declared that General Johnson considered 
the closed shop impossible under the Re- 
covery Act. Simultaneously President 
Robert L. Lund of the National Manu- 
facturers Association vigorously defended 
the kind of company unions to which Mr. 
Green had objected: 

“Mr. Green and his associates look upon 
these organizations as competitive to their 
own. Considerably more workers are in 
such organizations than in those under Mr. 
Green. In fact the A. F. of L. unions in- 
clude probably less than 10% of the work- 
ers in the industries where they are repre- 
sented. The relations between workers 
and employers in [company union] plants 
are the best in the country. ... The 


efforts of the A. F. of L. to secure control 
of Labor have proved the most serious 
obstacle to the attainment of the objec- 
tive of the Recovery Act.” 


President Green cracked back in more 
spirited language than he had used in a 
twelvemonth: “If the Recovery Act could 
get from employers half the support it has 
had from Labor we would have double 
the number of newly employed. . . . The 
battle hymns of such gentlemen as Mr. 
Lund and Mr. Harriman have little place 
in the picture today. They sound too 
much like the alarm drums of special priv- 
ilege, aroused by the determination of a 
nation to regain mastery over itself and 
to establish industrial freedom as a com- 
panion to our political freedom.” 

Such shadow-boxing was only a fore- 
taste of the A. F. of L. convention at 
which President Green was primed to de- 
nounce all those who dared to block 
Labor’s advance as enemies of NRA, 
traitors to the U. S. 

Recovery Strikes. More serious than 
word warfare was the spread of A. F. of 
L.-sponsored strikes throughout the land. 
Completely forgotten was last summer’s 
truce to which Mr. Green himself sub- 
scribed. These strikes were undertaken 
or threatened to: 1) force better codes 
at Washington as in the cases of the silk 
industry at Paterson, N. J. and the boot 
& shoe industry at Brockton, Mass.; 2) 
gain union recognition as in the case of 
100,000 New York City transit workers; 
3) revenge NRA violations as in the case 
of light & power employes. Senator Wag- 
ner’s National Labor Board could not 
settle old strikes as fast as new ones 
cropped up. Re-employment gains were 
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A. F. oF L.’s GREEN 


His profit: 500,000 new members. 


heavily offset by men called off their reg- 
ular jobs. Aware that striking Labor is one 
of the sure sirns of recovery, President 
Green declared: 

“There have been some strikes but it 
is some indication of their character and 
cause to find that in every case Labor has 
been sustained by the National Labor 
Board. We have had to strike to compel 
obedience to the law and we expect we 
shall have to do so again.” 


FARMERS 


Wallace on Inflation 


When Henry Agard Wallace entered the 
Roosevelt Cabinet as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, he was generally regarded as the 
Administration’s most radical currency in- 
flationist. After six months of economic 
bumps and political knocks he admitted 
last week that bushels of cheap money 
would be no magic cure-all for bushels of 
cheap wheat, corn, potatoes. 

To Chicago last week Secretary Wallace 
carried a carefully prepared speech which 
had been read and approved by President 
Roosevelt. In effect it was the Administra- 
tion’s answer to the Farm Belt’s howl for 
inflation. Addressing the convention of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation but talking at the whole Mid- 
west, Secretary Wallace declared: 

“Left-wing farmers and _ Right-wing 
grainmen are both kidding themselves. 
They want to be left alone to face the 
problem ostrich-fashion—with their heads 
in the sand and their rumps out in the 
open ready to be paddled... . 

“America is a creditor nation to the 
tune of $1,000,000,000 annually but as a 
nation she has a debtor psychology. 

The American people are still essentially 
high tariff ...and for the time being 
profoundly nationalistic. ... They do 
not like to face the fact that effective 
foreign purchasing power for our crop 
surpluses has largely disappeared. . . 
We are still dodging the fact that we have 
40,000,000 surplus acres of crop land for 
which there is no effective market, that 
there are still twice the normal supplies of 
fundamental commodities. 

“My position with regard to controlled 
inflation has not changed. But please re- 
member that inflation is not a cure-all, 
that when it stops, as sooner or later it 
maiust, we will again discover that our prob- 
lem is one of achieving balance. 
There is danger that optimism, price- 
fixing and inflation will all tend to increase 
rather than reduce the lack of balance 
resulting from our creditor position, our 
high tariffs, our surplus acres, our excess 
stocks. . . . Waving wands will not dis- 
sipate real economic problems. . . . Price- 
pegging may have its uses but resort to 
price-fixing without control of supply is 
fraught with danger. 

“If the purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts does not improve in the next three 
months, the price-fixers and inflationists 
will have great power in Congress and 
there will be passed legislation which will 
make the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
seem extraordinarily conservative. .. . 

“Tt is time for the people to begin to 
think in terms of longtime supply & de- 
mand which spreads over years instead of 
over days. There is no money in it right 
now for them but their children and 
grandchildren will get the benefits.” 

In Secretary Wallace’s own Iowa the 
always disgruntled Farmers’ Union was 
last week demanding his resignation be- 
cause he put production control ahead of 
price-pegging and inflation. Amid threats 
of another farm strike “that would over- 
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shadow anything that ever happened in 
this country,” Milo Reno bellowed: 
“Secretary Wallace is more responsible 
than any other man in the denial of the 
American farmer to the right to produc- 
tion costs. So far my confidence in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has not been destroyed 
but it has been cracked mightily. He will 
either make good his promises or he'll be 
the last President of this American 
Republic.” 

To Secretary Wallace’s defense at the 
Des Moines convention went lowa’s 
Democratic Senator Murphy: ‘There are 
folks who want to feed Henry Wallace to 
the lions. As I happen to know, he is 
the goat for things for which he is in no- 
wise responsible. . . . While the farmer 
is losing his pants to his creditors. NRA 
prices are rolling up his shirt. We'll soon 
have a nudist colony of our own.” 


Peach Penalty 


With a bang that reverberated through- 
out California, the cannery of Calistan 
Packers, Inc. near Modesto was closed 
temporarily last week by a Federal court 
order under the Agricu!tural Adjustment 
Act. Clingstone peaches caused the 
trouble. In August, A.A.A. put through an 
agreement among some 50 canners limit- 
ing the pack of the California crop to 
218,000 tons (10,000,000 cases). Packers 
were to pay peach growers $20 per ton 
for their product (last year’s price: 
$6.50). They were also to contribute $2.50 
for every ton they packed to a fund with 
which to compensate growers for their 
unharvested surplus. Calistan Packers 
were allotted 77,000 cases for canning. 

Last fortnight A.A.A. headquarters in 
Washington received disturbing reports of 
violations of the marketing agreement. 
James Lawrence Fly, a special Assistant 
Attorney General and Thurman Wesley 
Arnold of the A.A.A. hopped into a plane, 
whizzed across the continent to San Fran- 
cisco. They were told that Calistan was 
packing 150,000 cases of peaches, was not 
paying its $2.50 per ton assessment for the 
surplus. 

Declared Donald M. MacLean, Calistan 
Packers president: “. . . Our right to can 
them, we believe, is based on the fact 
that we are not engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce but purchase, can and 
sell our product within California. The 
emergency act empowering Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace to control or interfere 
with business in this State is unconstitu- 
tional. We will fight this Federal suit to 
a finish!” 


STATES & CITIES 


Portentous Primary 


From the sunkissed shores of Staten 
Island to the rock-bound coast of The 
Bronx, New York City voters went to the 
polls last week to vote in a primary elec- 
tion. One hoodlum was shot to death, a 
score were slugged and when the ballots 
were counted the local Republican leader 
had been ousted, the Democratic chief 
vent hopping out of Tammany Hall to 
do plain & fancy fence-mending, the 
Fusion party had a bad scare thrown into 


it from the White House. Not since the 
days of “Red Mike” Hylan had the polit- 
ical affairs of the nation’s No. 1 city been 
so thoroughly scrambled. 

Republicans, irritated by his 22 years 
of connivance with Tammany, overthrew 
Samuel S. Koenig, a very practical Jewish 
politician. As chairman of the county 
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Wide World 
CHASE MELLEN JR. 


Root, Pratt, Wickersham, Stimson & 
Mills v. Koenig. 


committee, Mr. Koenig had for a long 
time been at odds with State Chairman 
William Kingsland Macy and the Hoover- 
ites. Sponsored by Elihu Root, Ruth 
Pratt, George W. Wickersham, Henry 
Lewis Stimson and Ogden Mills to step 
into Mr. Koenig’s well-worn shoes was 
Chase Mellen Jr., slender 36-year-old 
banker, socialite and until last year a nov- 
ice to politics. On the eve of the elec- 
tions, Mr. Koenig announced: “I call 
upon Chase Mellen and his wealthy back- 
ers to accept in a spirit of true sports- 
manship inevitable defeat.” Mr. Mellen 
& friends as strongly urged Mr. Koenig 
to resign from his post “in the interest of 
the party.” Of the 2,964 county commit- 
teemanships, Chase Mellen won an esti- 
mated 2,000. Disgruntled Mr. Koenig 
refused to acknowledge his defeat until 
duly notified by the county elections 
board, 

A year ago Chase Mellen helped get out 
the Republican vote in the grimy ward 
which surrounds the oasis of respectabil- 
ity in which he lives on East 72nd Street. 
Last month he gave up his position in the 
foreign department of Bankers Trust Co. 
when his Republican friends persuaded 
him to assist in a “rebirth” of the party 
in New York City. Mr. Mellen comes 
suddenly but naturally to G. O. Politics. 
His father, a distinguished Manhattan bar- 
rister, was twice (1895-97, 1900-03) as- 
sistant corporation counsel. His grand- 
father worked hard for Blaine and Mc- 
Kinley. During the War Chase Mellen 
rose to a commission from the ranks, 
served at Vosges, at St. Mihiel and on the 


Champagne: front, where a shell fragment 
shattered the sciatic nerve of his left leg. 
He released himself from the Army in 
1920 by defiantly hobbling out of a Bronx 
military hospital, going down to Washing- 
ton and resigning his commission. Two 
operations since then have removed first 
the left foot, then the left leg to the knee. 
As chairman-designate of the reborn New 
York G. O. P., Chase Mellen’s first act was 
to reindorse the Fusion candidacy of one- 
time Congressman Fiorello Henry La 
Guardia for Mayor in the November elec- 
tions. 

Temmany’s leadership suffered no 
overthrow, but it got an internal shaking. 
And although Boss John Francis Curry 
was not renounced by his national organi- 
zation as was unhappy Boss Koenig, post- 
election developments widened the breach 
between Tammany Hall and the White 
House. 

Prognathous Mayor O’Brien was nom- 
inated to succeed himself, beating Con- 
gressman Loring M. Black Jr., no titan of 
political strength, by an unimpressive 3-to- 
1. Across the river in Brooklyn, a depart- 
mental plug-horse rallied thousands of 
other city employes and surprisingly beat 
Tammany’s choice for the city comptrol- 
lership nomination, and three of Boss 
Curry’s eight district leaders were un- 
seated. One was deposed Sheriff Thomas 
M. Farley,* whom Franklin Roosevelt, 
as Governor, removed from office when 
his witless bumblings failed to explain 
satisfactorily the source of his swollen 
income (Time, Feb. 29, 1932). 

Boss Curry, like a college boxing coach, 
encourages in his men a reasonable amount 
of ferocity in fighting out their local 
battles, thus keeps the organization 
healthy, assures himself of a strong team 
when the common foe is to be faced. He 
congratulated the nominee for Comp- 
troller, set up campaign headquarters for 
him adjoining those of Mayor O’Brien, 
began figuring ways & means to work the 
three new district leaders into the Hall. 

What did worry Boss Curry, and Fusion- 
ist La Guardia, too, was a trip which Sec- 
retary of State Edward J. Flynn made to 
Washington to see Postmaster General 
Farley, who is the Democracy’s New York 
state as well as national chairman. Mr. 
Flynn is Democratic boss of The Bronx, 
represents the national party organization 
in New York City, has received most of 
the Federal patronage and dislikes Tam- 
many. Unenthusiastic’ over Mayor 
O’Brien’s showing at the polls, he knew 
that in recent straw votes conducted by 
the police for Tammany, Mayor O’Brien 
had made a poor showing. The chances 
of Joseph Vincent (“Holy Joe’) McKee, 
last year’s able and economical Acting 
Mayor, against Fusionist La Guardia in 
the November elections appeared con- 
siderably better than O’Brien’s. Anxious 
lest a Fusion victory in New York weaken 
the state ticket in 1934, the national ticket 

*No kin to Postmaster General James 


Aloysius, whose brother Thomas L. is Sheriff 
of Reckland County, N. Y. Last week Rock- 


land County’s Sheriff Farley went down to the 
basement of his jail, turned off the heat in 
the adjacent County’ Building because the 
County Board had fired seven of his jail janitors. 
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in 1936, Boss Farley went to New York 
for the week-end and into a deep huddle 
with Boss Flynn. A laconic announce- 
ment from Washington that “the Pres- 
ident is giving no approval to any local 
candidate in any state,’ by no means al- 
layed Boss Curry’s and Fusionist La 
Guardia’s apprehension that their contest 
might become three-cornered, dominated 
by a Flynn-Farley-(Roosevelt) entry. In 
such a contest Mr. McKee would doubt- 
less draw from the La Guardia support, 
perhaps open the way for Mayor O’Brien 
to step back into office. 


CRIME 
’Nappers at the Bar 


In a crowded Federal courtroom in 
Oklahoma City one day last week, middle- 
aged Charles Frederick Urschel climbed 
down from the witness stand, strode over 
to a row of prisoners. He stopped in front 
of a strapping, humped-nosed fellow 
named Albert Bates. “That’s one of the 
men who kidnapped me,” said he. 

“They told me I was not to hear or see 
anything and that if I did, I’d never go 
home, they’d kill me,” he continued. 
“They had some chains in the car and 
mentioned giving me a hypodermic. The 
tape over my eyes was very effective. I 
lost all sense of direction. .. . 

“Finally we drove into a garage... . 
They said we had arrived. They took me 
into the house. . . . My ears were stuffed 
with cotton and I still was blindfolded but 
I was not handcuffed. . . . I slept on the 
bed, chained to it. I was released every 
morning. During the day I lay on the 
floor guarded and blindfolded.” 

“Was the blindfold ever changed?” 
asked the prosecutor. 

“Yes, daily until Friday, but from then 
until Monday after Bates and Kelly left 
it was not changed.” 

“After Friday who guarded you?” 

“Boss Shannon.” 

The courtroom stirred with tense ex- 
citement as Witness Urschel identified the 
chain and battered tin cup which definitely 
established his hideout as the gangster- 
ridden Texas farm of R. G. (“Boss”) Shan- 
non. In the most graphic and sensational 
trial Oklahoma had seen in years, twelve 
defendants were charged with conspiracy 
to kidnap the wealthy oil man, whose 
family had paid about $200,000 for his re- 
lease last July. Besides Bates there were 
seven alleged money-passers from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Farmer Shannon, his 
wife and son, and most notorious of all, 
Harvey J. Bailey. The law was taking no 
chances with this desperado. The court- 
room bristled with armed men. Every 
spectator, every lawyer was searched be- 
fore entering. Even the judge had a body- 
guard. It was Harvey J. Bailey who had 
engineered the Memorial Day break from 
the Kansas State Penitentiary. It was al- 
legedly Harvey J. Bailey who poured a 
volley of machine gun bullets into four 
peace officers and their prisoner in front of 
Kansas City’s Union Station last June. It 
was Harvey J. Bailey who was captured in 
his sleep, pistols and machine guns by his 
side, at the Shannon farm shortly after 
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Urschel’s release. It was Harvey J. Bailey 
who escaped from the Dallas jail last 
Labor Day after forcing his way out with 
a mysteriously acquired pistol and kid- 
napping one of his guards. Only by the 
sheerest luck had the police been able to 
recapture him the same day at Ardmore, 
Okla. And it was Bailey’s fugitive part- 
ner, George (“Machine Gun”) Kelly who 











JosepH BERRY KEENAN 
He called for a rat cage. 


last week threatened the life of Urschel 
and other witnesses if they testified at the 
trial. It was doubtless Kelly who threat- 
ened also to kidnap Peggy Ann, daughter 
of Governor Alf M. Landon of Kansas un- 
less he pardoned some Bailey gangsters 
now in Kansas Penitentiary. And Kelly 
was even linked to last week’s robbery of 
the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank which 
resulted in the murder of a policeman. 

Bailey sat almost motionless in the 
courtroom as witness after witness identi- 
fied the kidnappers and pointed to him as 
an associate. Notable in the evidence 
against him were statements of the Shan- 
nons declaring that while it was Bates and 
Kelly who had brought Urschel to their 
farm, Bailey had been there too. 

Near him sat Special Assistant Attorney 
General Joseph Berry Keenan, a familiar 
figure at recent kidnapping trials. Spear 
head of the Federal Governmeni’s anti- 
kidnapping drive, he was on hand to press 
this first test of the “Lindbergh law,” 
which makes it a Federal offense to con- 
duct kidnapping operations across State 
lines. Stocky, hook-nosed, hard-boiled 
Attorney Keenan used to prosecute crooks 
and gangsters in Cleveland, knows their 
tricks. Before the Urschel trial began he 
announced that it would be a good idea to 
put Bailey in a portable iron cage. “That’s 
my idea of the only way to keep that boy 
safe,” he declared. “I would bring him 
into the courtroom in the cage and set it 
down at the counsel table. -If he wanted 
to take the stand the cage could be moved 
to the witness platform.” 

The Bailey defense lawyers would be 


arrested, he said, if they were found ac- 
cepting part of the unrecovered Urschel 
ransom money in payment for their serv- 
ices. Unimpressed by the grandstand 
tactics of U. S. desperados, Attorney Keen- 
an declared early in the trial: “Some call 
Harvey Bailey our ‘public enemy No. 1.’ 
I don't. In my opinion Bailey is just a 
rat—typically cowardly—a man who has 
never hesitated to use a machine gun 
against an unarmed opponent. And Kelly? 
There is nothing romantic about him— 
just another rat who has had a lot of 
luck.” Nonetheless Attorney Keenan took 
the precaution of keeping “rats” out of 
his Washington home last week by throw- 
ing a guard around it. 

While Prosecutor Herbert K. Hyde was 
building his chain of evidence around the 
prisoners, a grey-haired old lady sat in 
her cottage parlor at Green City, Mo. She 
was Mrs. Amanda E. Bailey, widow of a 
Civil War Federal infantry captain, mother 
of Harvey Bailey. “He never planned the 
Urschel kidnapping,” she told newshawks. 
“He couldn’t have done the things they 
charge him with. A better boy was never 
oT aes 


Two other notorious kidnapping cases 
were well on their way toward solution 
last week: 

@ In an Edwardsville, Ill. courtroom five 
men and one woman were identified by 
aged Banker August Luer as the ones who 
kidnapped him from his Alton home last 
July, held him captive in a dank cellar. 
After a heated legal skirmish with the jury 
excluded from the room, the prosecutor 
secured permission to introduce as evi- 
dence the confessions of the accused. 

q@ In New York City, and Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y. police rounded up five gunmen and 
two women as suspects in the kidnapping 
of John J. (“Butch”) O’Connell, seized at 
his Albany home three months ago and 
held for $40,000 ransom. In the flat where 
three of them were caught was a pair of 
handcuffs, some adhesive tape and gauze, 
two pairs of goggles—all of which O’Con- 
nell thought he recognized. He could not 
identify the prisoners but thought that 
two of them were the ones who had pushed 
him into a car on the night of the abduc- 
tion. Meanwhile police were gathering 
evidence which linked the gang with four 
bank robberies, five murders. 


@, An amateurish plot to kidnap Mrs. John 
K. Dougherty, 22, niece of Morgan Part- 
ner Russell Cornell Leffingwell, was foiled 
last week in Yonkers, N. Y. by Federal 
and local police. They arrested a trained 
nurse who allegedly confessed that she and 
her partner, a former gasoline station man- 
ager, had mailed five crudely-written let- 
ters threatening to abduct Mrs. Dougherty 
and blow up her father’s home unless they 
received $10,000. The money was to have 
been left behind a billboard. When the 
police surrounded the spot they found the 
nurse clutching a loaf of bread which was 
split down the middle to form a pocket 
for the folded bills. Apparently the kid- 
nappers had not known that Mrs. Dough- 
erty, quietly married fortnight ago, was 
away on her honeymoon. ‘ 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








INTERNATIONAL 


“Preventive War?” 


To start the wheels of the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference grinding again 
President Roosevelt’s quiet little Ambas- 
sador-at-Large Norman H. Davis busied 
himself in London and in Paris last week 
with clearing up the “misunderstandings” 
created when the President, as Europeans 
think, “wrecked the World Economic Con- 
ference” by refusing to stabilize the dollar 
(TimE, July 10 et seq.). 

In London Mr. Davis called on Prime 
Minister James Ramsay MacDonald who 
was still snorting over what he considered 
the President’s omission to act in currency 
matters along the line privately agreed 
upon when Scot MacDonald visited the 
White House (Trme, May 8). If the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference is to 
make progress Mr. MacDonald must feel 
confident that this time he and Mr. Roose- 
velt know each other’s minds without pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding. Last week 
Ambassador Davis was said to have 
brought Scot MacDonald a personal letter 
written in longhand by the President. 
After chatting at Downing Street, he 
crossed the Channel to Paris, dropped in 
on Premier Edouard Daladier who also 
blames the President for the wreck of 
the London Conference, and sought to 
soothe the Frenchman with a_ cheery 
verbal message from Mr. Roosevelt. 

These chores done, Mr. Davis proceeded 
to sit in at Paris on disarmament parleys 
with British Foreign Secretary Sir John 
Simon, French Foreign Minister Joseph 
Paul-Boncour and Italian Ambassador 
Count Pignatti-Morano Di Custoza. The 
French thesis, vehemently presented by 
shaggy, voluble M. Paul-Boncour, is that 
French spies have obtained ample proof 
that Germany is secretly re-arming in 
violation of the Treaty of Versailles, that 
only by setting up an international au- 
thority for inspection and control of Euro- 
pean armaments can any progress toward 
disarmament be made. 

Sir John Simon, after consulting the 
British Cabinet, found them agreeable “in 
principle” to international arms super- 
vision; but he, Mr. Davis and Count 
Pignatti-Morano Di Custoza emphasized 
that such supervision must be met by 
some reduction in the preponderant mili- 
tary strength of France. Press spokesmen 
for the French Government insisted that 
this marked a four-power meeting of 
minds of immense significance. Premier 
Edouard Daladier called a special meeting 
of the French Cabinet at Rambouillet to 
discuss the precise measures of disarma- 
ment France might be prepared to take 
in return for the security resulting from 
international arms control. 

Meanwhile restive Paris newspapers 
raised the bugaboo of Germany’s threat 
last ycar to withdraw from and wreck the 
Disarmament Conference unless granted 
“equality of armaments” (Time, Aug. 1, 
1932). Chancellor Hitler—cartooned by 
Paris Aux Ecoutes as a hawk with swastika 
talons hovering over the Disarmament 


Conference dovecote from which peep 
Chairman Arthur Henderson, Premier 
MacDonald and M. Paul-Boncour (see 


cut)—was said to be ready to press the 
same threat again. Anxiously Mr. Davis, 
Sir John and M. Paul-Boncour hurried to 
Geneva where they were joined by // 
handy-man in 


Duce’s foreign affairs, 





Magazine Aux Ecoutes 
HITLER OVER ALLIES 
High pressure returned to Geneva’s hotels. 


Baron Pompeo Aloisi, and began negotia- 
tions with Germany’s Foreign Minister 
Baron von Neurath and Minister of Propa- 
ganda Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels when 
they arrived from Berlin. 

Officially the Disarmament Conference 
will not reconvene in Geneva until Oct. 18, 
but unofficially it began with the arrival 
of the “Big Five” last week. Ostensibly 
they came to attend a routine session of 
the League Assembly, but proceeded 
virtually to ignore it and negotiate at high 
pressure in their hotels. Indiscreet, a 
member of M. Paul-Boncour’s - staff 
blabbed to correspondents what scores of 
highly-placed Frenchmen think but dare 
not say: “Unless the Conference succeeds, 
France and Poland will have to launch 
against Germany a preventive war.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Crown 


@ Mumps broke out among Their Majes- 
ties’ sturdy Highland retainers at Balmoral 
Castle last week, caused Queen Mary to 
postvone abruptly the annual Royal Scot- 
tish Servants’ Ball. Knowing how danger- 
ous mumps can be to a full grown male, 
Her Majesty ordered all mumpsful Scot- 
tish gillies tucked promptly into bed. 
@ George V, one of the best bird shots 
in his kingdom, escaped the mumps last 
week but had to stop shooting grouse when 
his rheumatic arm failed him, grew so 
weak that he could not raise his gun. 
@ Sympathetic British editors were out- 
raged when George V, Queen Mary and 
Edward of Wales were burlesqued at the 
tryout in Philadelphia of the new Sam 
Harris-Irving Berlin-Moss Hart “musical 
satire,” As Thousands Cheer. 
Philadelphians chortled as a chorus 
hoofer, picked for his amazing likeness to 


“Davy” (Edward of Wales), was heckled 
by imperious Helen Broderick as Queen 
Mary about amorous escapades on his 
South American tour which Her Majesty 
had picked up from Tabloid Tattler Walter 
Winchell. 

“Well, it was a nice moonlight night,” 
stammered the hoofer. “. . . I remember 
we got to talking about Havelock Ellis 
and after that everything is blank.” 

Meanwhile Leslie Adams as a too-stout 
George V leered, “T’ll tell you what, Davy. 
We'll go to Bali—the Island of Bali—and 
stir up some good will there.” 

Stiffy London papers reminded their 
readers that in Great Britain no member 
of the Royal Family, living or dead, can 
be portrayed on the stage. When London’s 
News Chronicle telephoned Producer 
Harris in Philadelphia he snapped, “‘What’s 
the matter with you people? . . . We just 
don’t regard it as bad taste!” 

Theme song of As Thousands Cheer is 
an inflationist ditty “Uncle Sam Will be 
in Heaven when the Dollar goes to Hell.” 
ad, George V’s racing yacht Britannia fin- 
ished up a season of 36 races last week 
with 24 new prize flags (twelve firsts, nine 
seconds, three thirds). 


IRAK 


Pro-British Betrothal 

When Irak’s lean King Feisal died last 
month (Timp, Sept. 18), he bequeathed to 
his son Ghazi a political juggling act: a 
circle of Moslem advisers nicely balanced 
between Anglophiles and Anglophobes. He 
bequeathed, too, his brother and personal 
adviser, that Ali ibn Hussein who was 
King of the Hejaz for a year (1924-25) 
after his father Hussein abdicated and be- 
fore Ibn Saud drove him out. Among 
the Arab cliques who stalk between the 
slender pillars of the King’s Palace in 
Bagdad, Ali is rated an Anglophile. Against 
him are the Finance Minister, the Army 
Commander and the leaders of the Arab 
Nationalist Party who hate Irak’s alliance 
with Britain. 

His courtiers closely watched 21- 
year-old Ghazi I to see whether he had 
the will and the talent for juggling. He 
had been raised by a British governess, 
had worn Eton suits in Bagdad, played 
tennis. Mistrustful Arabs hawked wild 
rumors last month through Irak that he 
planned to marry a British woman. Last 
week King Ghazi ended that by stepping 
into his Throne Room before the mem- 
bers of his family and his Cabinet and 
betrothing himself to Adviser Ali’s second 
daughter, his own first cousin, Princess 
Alija. Since she had lived all her life 
behind a veil, all Ghazi knew of his fiancée 
was that she was 22 and “reported to be 
very beautiful.” The Government an- 
nounced that King Feisal, dead last week 
only eleven days, had wanted the be- 
trothal. Observers agreed that King 
Ghazi’s quick choice of the daughter of 
his pro-British uncle meant that he will 
continue to count on the support of Bri- 
tain which held his Kingdom as a mandate 
until last year when Irak achieved in- 
dependence (Time, Oct. 17). 
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FRANCE 
Est-ce Possible? 

In France grotesque emergencies which 
no man could foresee are left for solution 
to the President, normally an honored 
puppet in his Elysée Palace. Last week 
sad-eyed President Albert Lebrun brooded 
over the grotesquery presented by two 
children of Catillon. 

Plump, coquettish Adrienne Delamare, 
aged 12, wanted to marry brisk, bold-eyed 
Henri Pinteau, 17. Their parents not only 
approved—they begged that M. le Prési- 
dent sanction by special dispensation a 
child marriage in violation of French law. 

M. le Président considered the reason: 
a pink and squawling babe safely born 
Aug. 28 at which time he weighed nine 
pounds. “Mon Dieu,’ murmured Presi- 
dent Lebrun, “Est-ce possible?” 

“Voila!” was the unanswerable argu- 
ment of the petitioners. The healthy babe, 
they added, had already been named Al- 
fred Pinteau. Prudently the President of 
the Republic bowed to a fact of nature. 
The law, he decreed, should in this case be 
set aside. Proud 12-year-old Adrienne Del- 
amare announced that she will be married 
Oct. 7 by the Mayor of Catillon. “She 
will be the Youngest Wife in France,” 
boasted bold Henri Pinteau, “and I shall 
be the Youngest Husband.” 


Back to Casanova 

With the French Government facing a 
staggering budgetary deficit of some six 
billion francs ($235,000,000 gold, $360,- 
000,000 Roosevelt), knife-faced Finance 
Minister Georges Bonnet was as glum last 
week as Louis XV when that profligate 
and nearly bankrupt King was visited by 
the sly Venetian Adventurer Giovanni 
Casanova de Seingalt. 

To His Majesty the suave scamp ex- 
plained the Venetian lottery system. This 
Louis. XV _ promptly introduced into 
France, with Casanova as manager, later 
conferred on him a pension which enabled 
him to visit and seduce elegant ladies tn 
all parts of Europe. Until recently the 
Third Republic has scorned to stoop to 
lotteries, but two months ago Finance 
Minister Bonnet decided he must take the 
plunge. Last week he put on sale a batch 
of 2,000,000 lottery tickets, soon to be 
followed by four similar batches. 

Each ticket is priced at too francs 
($3.92 gold, $6 Roosevelt), thus making 
the total lottery stake one billion francs. 
li all this were velvet M. Bonnet could 
wipe out one-sixth of the deficit at one 
stroke. Instead 60% of the lottery pro- 
ceeds must flow back to the public in 
prizes, 10% will pay expenses, only 30% 
going to M. Bonnet’s Treasury to help 
pay French War veterans’ pensions. 

From the first, last week, there was no 
doubt of the Bonnet Lottery’s smashing 
success. Long before dawn impatient 
queues formed all over France in front of 
banks, post offices, tax-collection bureaus, 
tobacco shops. Doors opened at 9 a. m., 
!renchmen shoved and fought to buy. By 
9:30 every ticket in the first batch of 
2,000,000 was sold and sneculators were 


re-selling them to disappointed _ late- 
comers at a 20% premium. 

Drawings to determine winners in the 
first batch will be held on Armistice Day 
in Paris’ lofty, crescent-shaped Palais du 
Trocadéro facing the Eiffel Tower. Every 
holder of a block of ten tickets will re- 
ceive a 20% rebate if none wins a prize— 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


“Must! Must!” 

Stout, frugal, shiny-nosed Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands is as proud as 
she is plain and motherly. Her court is the 
stiffest and most punctilious in Europe. 
The State Coach of her ancient House of 
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Wide World 


QUEEN WILHELMINA & CoacH 
For her subjects: a lower standard of living. 


this feature especially appealing to thrifty 
Frenchmen. Waiters, taxi-drivers and 
petty shopkeepers to whom even 500 
francs looks big, were asking each other 
excitedly last week, ‘‘What would you do 
with 5,000,000 francs?” That being the 
amount of the Grand Prize. 

Since everyone knows that lottery 
methods cannot fill the bucket of France’s 
deficit, crucial interest began to focus on 
the reassembling of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties next month. Writing in Le Capital 
last week former Finance Minister Louis 
Germain-Martin, no friend of his succes- 
sor M. Bonnet, submitted a brutal analysis 
of the budget situation, proved that the 
Chamber can restore stability, but only 
by wholesale cuts in veterans’ pensions 
and civil servants’ salaries, by a drastic 
drive against chronic French income tax 
frauds, and by imposing new taxes so 
crushing that the Chamber seemed likely 
to balk. Warning that if France wants 
to avoid inflation, the Frenchman’s night- 
mare, she must make heroic sacrifices, M. 
Germain-Martin said: 

“Mr. Roosevelt had the temerity to tell 
us he believed neither in our desire to 
achieve financial soundness nor in the 
possibility of defending our gold standard. 
He hopes we will resort to inflation. He 
is unable to understand the repugnance 
felt by all social classes in France to the 
attitude of financial drifting which would 
lead to inflation. But action is necessary. 

“Let us not forget that since April, 
1932, successive governments have solic- 
ited 32,000,000,000 francs in new bond 
issues. We cannot continue to live like 


prodigal sons on borrowed money.” 


Orange is almost as ornate, almost as un- 
comfortable as the swaying, medieval con- 
traption in which George V jounces about 
London on great occasions. Last week 
fully 100,000 Dutchmen came from all 
parts of Holland to cheer Queen Wilhel- 
mina as she jounced regally from her 
squat palace to open the States General 
(Parliament ). Loyally they shouted 
“Orange Boven!” (“Orange Up!”), the 
traditional Dutch cheer for Royalty. 
Fervently they hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government would continue to hold the 
Dutch florin pegged firmly high on the 
gold standard. 

White-gloved, white-stockinged flunkeys 
ushered Her Majesty to the Throne. This 
year no Deputy rose to shout “Weg met 
de Koningin!” (“Down with the Queen!”), 
as did two Communist Deputies last year 
when Queen Wilhelmina opened the States 
General. This year Dutchmen, feeling 
that their national economy is menaced 
by the departure of so many great powers 
from the gold standard, hung on Her Maj- 
esty’s words. Well they knew that the 
mighty Dutch oil master Sir Henri Deter- 
ding has been campaigning for “reduction 
of the gold content of the gulden in order 
to help trade” (Time, July 3). Had the 
Cabinet of Premier Hendrik Colijn lis- 
tened to Sir Henri? 

Speaking for the Cabinet, Queen Wil- 
helmina told her States General that “My 
Government must not undertake any risky 
experiments of a monetary or economic 
nature.” As though intended to rebuff Sir 
Henri Deterding directly, the Speech from 
the Throne rejected explicitly the notion 
that devaluation or inflation of the gulden 
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is needed to improve Dutch trade. Instead 
Her Majesty announced “continued re- 


trenchment by My Government. . . dras- 
tic curtailment of expenditures.” 
Only prudent, thrifty, hardheaded 


Dutchmen could have cheered the final 
exposition of the Government’s fiscal pol- 
icy for 1933-34 which was made that eve- 
ning to the States General by Finance Min- 
ister Pieter Jacobus Oud. Proposing to 
balance the budget by drastically higher 
taxes on incomes, tobacco and coffee, he 
declared: “These sacrifices are necessary. 
I may say that in this crisis a lower stand- 
ard of living is necessary! The budget 
must be balanced and the gulden must be 
kept on the gold standard.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
“My Hat!” 


Jail is the penalty for shouting “Heil 
Hitler!” (“Hail Hitler!”)* or any other 
Nazi slogan in Czechoslovakia. Last week 
Prague chuckled at the zeal of a town 
judge in Jagerndorf. 

Before the judge was brought a prosper- 
ous Silesian businessman arrested in pe- 
culiar circumstances. He pleaded that the 
wind had blown off his hat, that he was 
chasing it shouting “Mein Hiitle!” (“My 
hat!’’). 

“You were not!” snapped the arresting 
policeman. “You were yelling ‘Heil Hit- 
ler!” Taking the policeman’s word, the 
judge sentenced the hat-chaser to one 
month in jail. 


GERMANY 


Selbstverstandlich 

In the stuffy chamber of Germany’s 
Supreme Court last week a dull-witted, 
loose-lipped Dutch youth with wild hair 
and shabby clothes sat laughing and laugh- 
ing. There he was, Marinus van der Lubbe, 
propped up before Germany and the world 
as one of five defendants in a great Nazi 
anti-Communist propaganda trial, charged 
with setting fire to Berlin’s Reichstag 
building last winter. All Germany was pre- 
pared to believe him guilty. Yet in Lon- 
don fortnight ago a committee of inter- 
national jurists had held an unofficial trial 
of the same case, produced important 
witnesses, listened to reams of testimony, 
and convinced most of the world that if 
Marinus van der Lubbe helped fire the 
Reichstag he did so not as a Communist, 
but instigated and helped by Nazi fire- 
brands (Time, Sept. 25). Six red-robed 
German judges scowled solemnly on the 
bench, reporters sharpened pencils, law- 
yers ruffled through their briefs, the trial 
went on and Marinus van der Lubbe went 
on laughing. 

“Are you a Communist or a Socialist?” 
snapped Presiding Judge Wilhelm Biinger. 
“Yes—and no—I have my own views.” 

“Why do you laugh?” 

“At the trial in general.” 

The Nazi object in the entire perform- 
ance was not only to blame the five Com- 
munist defendants for the fire, but to show 


1? 





*Instead of signing their letters “Very truly 
yours” German Nazis sign “d/it Hitler heil!” 


the existence of a great international Com- 
munist plot from which the coming of 
Adolf Hitler is supposed to have saved 
the world. The Nazi prosecution did at- 
tempt to make some rejoinder to the 
world’s charges that Nazis themselves set 
fire to the building, by producing alibis for 
two Nazis—Police Chief Edmund Heines 
of Breslau and Lieutenant Schultze—both 
directly named in the London “mock 
trial.” Busy-buzzing U. S. Liberal Arthur 
Garfield Hays, one of the leading lights of 
the London trial, hung around Leipzig for 
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MARINUS VAN DER LUBBE 
He helped Hitler save the world. 


days. Defense lawyers devoutly prayed 
that he go back to his American Civil Lib- 
erties Union before he got them all into 
trouble. Judge Biinger finally granted him 
permission to submit testimony later and 
provide sworn statements from witnesses 
afraid to appear. 

From every point of view it was unfor- 
tunate that the defendants at the trial 
were not more articulate. Only one, Ernst 
Torgler, was German. He cried: “I am 
fully innocent. . . . I have been in jail for 
seven months, five of which I was chained 
day and night and compelled to live in en- 


forced silence.” Dim-witted Defendant 
van der Lubbe could scarcely speak 
German. Two of the Bulgarian defend- 


ants could speak none at all. But fiery 
George Dimitroff, for 23 years leader 
of the Bulgarian Communist Party, was 
articulate. Trials, even death sentences, 
are no novelty for him, In 1924, after the 
horrible bombing of Sofia’s Sveti Kral 
Cathedral in which more than 200 people 
were killed, he was accused of high trea- 
son, condemned to death in absentio. 
Knowing there was little hope from this 
Nazi court, Communist Dimitroff blus- 
tered and roared his way through the trial 
while timorous, law-abiding Germans hung 
open-mouthed on his words. 

Nothing seemed to annoy bullet-headed 
Presiding Judge Biinger like the defend- 
ant’s persistent snapping of the word 
selbstverstdndlich (“self-evident”) to ques- 





tions whether or not he was a Communist, 
had been exiled from Bulgaria, believed in 
the proletarian revolution, had traveled 
under forged passports, etc. etc. 

“You are altogether too fresh!” roared 
the judge. “I understand you acted in the 
same way to the examining magistrate. 
And please cease once and for all saying 
selbstverstindlich. It gives the impression 
that we are asking superfluous questions!” 

Defendant Dimitroff replied: “I have 
had my hands chained together night and 
day for five months, and it is difficult for 
me not to get excited sometimes. I only 
want the court to understand me.” 

A moment later he was off on a slash- 
ing attack on the Bulgarian Government 
“for innocently slaughtering 2,000 peasants 
and Communists.” 

Judge Biinger banged his Bench. “You 
say that without proof!” 

“Proof! If I had had a free choice of 
counsel I would have supplied the proof, 
but all the eight lawyers I suggested were 
rejected.” He waggled a long finger at a 
Dr. Treichert, his official defender. “The 
attorney you assigned me I never saw 
before. I will have none of him. I defend 
myself.” ’ 

“Ts it true,” asked Judge Biinger, “that 
the couple with whom you lived in Berlin 
tried to commit suicide?” 

“Believe me,” answered Communist 
Dimitroff, “I too would have committed 
suicide in prison if I had had a chance. 
Being handcuffed for five months is no 
laughing matter.” 


RUSSIA 
Blue Bird v. Fat Men 


Pampered by the Soviet State with op- 
eras, plays and ballets staged specially for 
them, the moppets of Moscow are the 
world’s most theatre-conscious children. 
Four years ago they were told that Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, long one 
of their favorites at the Moscow Art The- 
atre, must be stricken from the repertoire 
because it is “too bourgeois,” too mawk- 
ishly insistent upon happiness. In place 
of The Blue Bird, Moscow’s moppets were 
given Three Fat Men, a brand new, vio- 
lently slapstick Soviet farce. They re- 
fused to like it, have hankered for The 
Blue Pird ever since. 

Suddenly last week came news that Dic- 
tator Stalin, “steel” by name but not by 
nature where children are concerned, has 
sanctioned The Blue Bird’s return. Its 
happiness theme, Soviet editors abruptly 
discovered, is not really so bourgeois after 
all. With the Moscow Art Theatre busily 
rehearsing, moppets excitedly wangled 
tickets through their Communist child or- 
ganizations. Old Bolsheviks recalled that 
Lenin, too, had a weakness for suffering 
little children to have what they wanted. 
Atheist though he was, and despite the 
fact that he plastered all Russia with the 
slogan “Religion is Opium for the People,” 
Dictator Lenin in his last years shocked 
super-orthodox Bolsheviks by permitting 
Christmas trees, suppressed after his 
death. 
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AUSTRIA 
“United Support” 


When perky little Chancellor Engelbert 
Dollfuss announced that he was going to 
reshape the Government of Austria, thus 
necessitating a new Constitution, the vari- 
ous leaders who had sunk their differences 
to help him fight Hitlerism in Austria 
rushed their several ways back to their 
assorted parties (Trme, Sept. 25). Heim- 
wehr Leader Prince von Starhemberg 
shouted that unless the Chancellor’s pro- 
jected “Christian Corporative State” 
turned out to be 100% Fascist he and his 
followers would refuse to support it. 
Agrarian Leader Franz Winkler, defender 
of democracy, cried, “We are not going 
to fight Naziism merely to help Austro- 
Fascism into the saddle!” The famed 
“Dollfuss Front” seemed to be breaking 
up like the Yukon in April. At this junc- 
ture the vest-pocket Chancellor went to 
Church last week and prayed some more. 
The Bellhausplatz was jammed with cars 
all night. Lights blazed in the Chancel- 
lery windows till dawn. At 4 a.m. re- 
porters and politicians learned Heaven’s 
latest advice to Engelbert Dollfuss. 

The country was given a new Cabinet. 
Kindly old President Wilhelm Miklas gave 
little ‘“Millimetternich” (Dollfuss) carte 
blanche to reform the Government, which 
was promptly reshuffled to the following 


lineup: 

Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss 
Foreign Affairs Engelbert Dollfuss 
Defense Engelbert Dollfuss 
Public Security Engelbert Dollfuss 
Agriculture Engelbert Dollfuss 


Major Emil Fey 

Dr. Kurt Schusch- 
nigg 

Finance Dr. Karl Buresch 

Beside the assumption of five portfolios 
by Millimetternich, the most important 
facts about the new Cabinet were the dis- 
appearance of Agrarian Leader Franz 
Winkler as Vice Chancellor; the shelving 
of old General Karl Vaugoin from the 
Ministry of Defense to the Directorship of 
the State Railways; and the shifting of 
the Heimwehr’s hard-hitting Major Fey 
from the Ministry of Public Security to 
the Vice Chancellorship. Agrarian Wink- 
ler was shelved for his growing opposition 
to the entire Dollfuss program. General 
Vaugoin (generally credited with rebuild- 
ing the Austrian army), for listening too 
sympathetically to offers of Socialist aid. 
If Austria must have a dictator, Engelbert 
Dollfuss was determined to be It. 

In a sense the new set-up was a victory 
for Vice Chancellor Fey. Loving authority 
but hating responsibility, his tactics right 
along have been subtly to force Chancellor 
Dollfuss to do the things that Fey would 
do were he Chancellor. Austria’s grey- 
jacketed private army, the Heimwehr, is 
divided into three groups. One part, under 
former Governor Anton Rintelen of Sty- 
ria, is so frankly pro-Nazi that the Gov- 
ernor was hastily made Ambassador to 
Italy a. few weeks ago. The rest are di- 
vided in allegiance between Prince von 
Starhemberg (founder but now only nom- 
inally leader of the entire Heimwehr) and 


Vice Chancellor 
Justice & Education 


Major Fey, commander of the Vienna dis- 
trict. The growing power of Major Fey 
is one reason for Prince von Starhem- 
berg’s ominous muttering against the 
Dollfuss Government in recent weeks. ~ 

The entire Cabinet shift was a gamble 
on whether or not Chancellor Dollfuss’ 
personal popularity in Austria was as 
great as foreign correspondents would like 
to believe. Matters hung in a balance 
for 48 hours. Prince von Starhemberg 
issued dark threats of what he would do 
if the Government “did not live up to its 
promises”—said promises being apparently 
an out & out Fascist dictatorship on the 
Italian model. Unperturbed, little Mil- 
limetternich continued to pray, then 
sketched in tentative outline his plans for 
the new Constitution: 

The parliamentary system will be greatly 
modified, not wholly abolished. Above 
both chambers of Parliament will be 
placed a Council of State of some 20 
members to be appointed by the President 
and smacking vaguely of Benito Musso- 
lini’s Fascist Grand Council. In the new 
Upper Chamber will sit representatives of 
Austria’s economic and _ professional 
groups and provincial chambers. The 
present Austrian Lower Chamber will be 
reduced from 165 Deputies to 70 or 75, 
continuing to be elected by popular suf- 
frage. As a shrewd blow at Naziism, whose 
strength is in Austria’s hot youths, the 
minimum voting age will be raised to 24 
and fathers of families and employes who 
have held the same job for ten years or 
more will have double votes. 

When correspondents asked Chancellor 
Dollfuss whether he was not in effect 
setting up a dictatorship, Millimetternich 
cannily replied, “I authorize you to declare 
that it is quite misleading to call it a dic- 
tatorship. It is merely a step toward the 
goal I have already announced: a Christian 
German Corporative State under authori- 
tarian leadership.” 

Since Benito Mussolini founded and 
heads the world’s No. 1 corporative state, 
Engelbert Dollfuss’ announcement sounded 
sufficiently Fascist to suit Prince von Star- 
hemberg. ‘‘Comrades,” he manifested to 
the Heimwehr, “the Chancellor has heard 
your call. . . . The Heimwehr thank him 
and promise him their united support if 
he continues with the same energy toward 
the same goal.” 

Little Dollfuss, knowing that he must 
have the support of the Great Powers for 
his new Constitution before he dare pre- 
sent it formally to Austria, popped the 
draft text into his pocket last week, 
hopped for Geneva to lay his plans before 
the representatives of Britain, France and 
Italy attending the League of Nations’ 
14th Assembly. 

If any further evidence was needed of 
the mounting power of Emil Fey, it came 
that day. Repeatedly in the past month 
good Christian Chancellor Dollfuss has 
said that no matter what the provocation 
from Austrian or German Nazis his Gov- 
ernment would countenance no counter 
terrorism, would set up no concentration 
camps for political prisoners like the Nazi 
camps in Germany. No sooner was he 
off for Switzerland than Vice Chancellor 


Fey, now Acting Chancellor, ordered the 
first two such camps set up near Vienna, 
one at Wollersdorff, the other at Bruck 
an der Leitha. Nazis and “persons against 
whom well-grounded suspicion exists that 
they are preparing for or assisting in 
treasonable actions,” will not only be in- 
terned there, but must pay their own keep, 

Chancellor Dollfuss ignored Vice Chan- 
cellor Fey’s doings but bristled up in 
Geneva when Austria’s Habsburg preten- 
der, handsome 20-year-old Archduke Otto, 
son of the late Austrian Emperor Karl, 
made a bid for restoration. In letters to 
three Austrian towns which conferred 
honorary citizenship on him last week (as 
have 144 towns previously) Otto declared, 
“With God’s help I will be in Austria on 
a day not far distant to lead my homeland 
with a strong hand, happy and sure of a 
great future.” Chancellor Dollfuss, to 
squelch any possible suspicion that his new 
Corporative State will be topped (like 
Italy’s) with a Crown, telephoned orders 
barring the letters from being made pub- 


lic. 
JAPAN 
Meiji & Togo Invoked 

Only the Meiji would know. Firm in 
this conviction a spruce file of puzzled 
Japanese Army officers rode out from 
Tokyo one dawn last week to a pungent 
park of pine and camphor trees. They 
crossed a gurgling brook, entered a spot- 
lessly clean quadrangle and faced with 
awe the Meiji Shrine, an unpainted 
wooden building, austere, impressive and, 
to Japanese, sublime. 

The puzzled officers had been sitting 
as a court-martial in Tokyo since July 25. 
Their thankless job was to mete out 
justice to eleven Army cadets, confessed 
conspirators in the assassination of “Paci- 
fist” Premier Ki Inukai (Time, May 23, 
1932). Not only for this are the cadets 
national heroes. They also plotted a coup 
to tear up the Japanese constitution, oust 
“grafting politicians” and restore “direct 
Imperial rule.” Clearly the judges, who 
might themselves be assassinated should 
their sentence prove too harsh, faced a 
delicate predicament. Reluctant to take 
the responsibility of making up their own 
minds they turned with relief to the 
August Spirit of the Meiji Emperor (1868- 
1912). He gave Japan her Constitution. 
In his long, glorious reign the Empire 
sprang from medieval lethargy to modern 
might. After praying at the Meiji Shrine 
last week the officers emerged no longer 
perplexed. 

Their decision: the eleven Army cadets 
are sentenced to imprisonment for four 
years without hard labor, but provision 
was made to parole them within a year. 
Up to last week 357,000 Japanese had 
petitioned the Government to free the 
Army cadets. Only 16 Japanese had writ- 
ten to demand that the culprits be put to 
death. 


Meanwhile at Yokosuka Naval Base, 


near Yokohama, the court-martial of the 
ten Naval officers who joined in plotting 
insurrection and committed the actual 
murder of Premier Inukai worked up last 
week to a fine pitch of Japanese patriotic 
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frenzy. Arguing that the confessed cul- 
prits must go free, Senior Defense Coun- 
sel Ichiro Kiyose, a Member of the Im- 
perial Diet, screeched in his final appeal: 

“On the decision of this court depends 
the future rise or fall of our Empire! If 
the court fails to give full consideration 
to the pure, patriotic ideals motivating 
the accused officers, 2,000,000 tons of 
warships will be useless in defending the 
nation because the spirit of the Navy will 
be broken!” 

That this was not mere bombast Japan 
soon found out. When the prosecution 
closed by demanding death sentences for 
three of the ten prisoners and long jail 
terms for the rest, fierce indignation boiled 
up at Japanese Naval bases, scared the 
Government into forbidding the Press to 
print news of what was happening in 
Naval circles. Tokyo tingled with rumors 
that Naval hotheads were plotting fresh 
acts of terror to force out mild Naval 
Minister Admiral Mineo Osumi.  Fire- 
eating Vice-Admiral Suetsugu, commander 
of the 2nd Naval Squadron, was supposed 
to be the plotters’ candidate. 

With mutiny in the air, Naval Minister 
Osumi had to call on the greatest living 
hero of the Russo-Japanese War, grizzled 
old Admiral Count Heihachiro Togo, to 
join him in an appeal for discipline. To 
all Naval yards and stations Minister 
Osumi manifestoed: “Fleet Admiral 
Count Togo has just sent us a message 
concerning the necessity for Navy men 
to preserve mental composure, being pru- 
dent as to their utterances and conduct 
and ever remaining loyal to their 
duties. . . . The time is an extraordinary 
one and we ask you to redouble your 
efforts in loyal service.” 


MEXICO 


“Most Immense Tragedy” 


Yet another hurricane sprang from Hon- 
duras last week, snaked round the Carib- 
bean, then struck straight at Mexico’s big 
oil port, Tampico. Rivers rose, wires were 
down, rails were up. For hours on end no 
one knew what had happened, then, from 
the sputtering wireless of ships that man- 
aged to ride the gale came the first re- 
ports. The German tanker Kiel flashed: 
“Most immense tragedy. Impossible to 
imagine extent. Those parts of city not 
destroyed by wind now ten to fifteen feet 
under water.” From Mexico City came 
word that it would be at least a week be- 
fore trains could reach the striken city. 
Meanwhile planes roared out loaded deep 
with medicines and supplies, and Tampico 
citizens stolidly fished in the ruins, laying 
their dead in stiff and silent rows. 


CUBA 


“Passive Anarchy” 


Shark-shaped Cuba sizzled last week 
from tip to tip. Bushwhacking insurrestos 
raided scores of towns. Near Banes on 
the northeast coast insurgent workers 
seized a sugar mill largely owned by Vin- 
cent Astor and Percy A. Rockefeller, 
shut up mill executives, wives and children 
in their quarters, cut off electricity and 


water. Fifteen sugar mills in Oriente 
province, mostly U. S.-owned, had been 
seized by rampaging Cuban proletarians. 
In Santiago de Cuba soldiers, miners and 
Communist agitators heckled Manager 
Fred Northcross of Bethlehem Steel’s 
Daiquiri Mines until he shouted: “We are 
closing down—permanently !” 

In Havana harassed U. S. Ambassador 
Sumner Welles felt obliged to deny rumors 
that he was hatching a conspiracy to oust 
President Grau y San Martin in favor of 
sly, bearded General Mario G. Menocal, 
onetime President of Cuba (1913-21). 
General Menocal deceived nobody when 
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Wide World 
BUSHWHACKER HERNANDEZ & SON 





“None of us seems interested in telling the 
real truth.” 


he proclaimed: “I probably have less per- 
sonal ambition than any man in Cuba.” 

What Ambassador Welles thought of 
President Grau’s* government last week 
was clear enough when Adolf A. Berle Jr., 
the Roosevelt brain trusty sent to Havana 
last month, returned to Washington. “It 
is not a government but a shell,” said Mr. 
Berle, “and not a promising one... . 
There are no laws, no courts. Nobody 
pays taxes because he can’t be sure they 
won’t be collected a second time by a new 
government. There is order without law 
because the Cubans are a friendly people. 
. .. The situation in Cuba is a kind of 
passive anarchy.” 

Far from passive last week was General 
Menocal’s onetime subordinate, Captain 
Juan Blas Hernandez, veteran of the abor- 
tive 1931 Menocal Revolution against Ty- 
rant Machado. With his wide sombrero 
cocked jauntily, swaggering Captain Blas 
was fighting Government troops and re- 
cruiting fighters of his own in Camaguey 
province. Last week he captured several 
towns—one named Moron—and beat his 
way steadily toward Havana. Terrified 


*“My father’s name was Grau and my 
mother’s San Martin, so my full name in Cuba 
would be ‘Ramon Grau y San Martin,’ ” said 
the President last week. “However, I sign al- 
most everything ‘Ramon Grau.’ ” 


President Grau alternately threatened 
Bushwhacker Blas and parleyed with his 
son who popped in & out of Havana too 
often for correspondents to keep track of 
him. Veteran Tom Pettey of the New 
York Herald Tribune cabled: “Eventually 
an army of bearded Cubans will come out 
of the woods ready to begin a real re- 
bellion.” 

Next thing Havana knew Son Blas and 
President Grau had come toterms. Father 
Blas abruptly left his rebel army in the 
field, journeyed to Havana with a “guard 
of honor” composed of Government troops 
he had been fighting a few days before. 
Cheered as he swaggered into the Presi- 
dential Palace to embrace President Grau, 
Captain Blas explained away his insur- 
gence thus: ““The trouble is that wherever 
I go inevitably a crowd gathers about us. 
About 300 did that last week and with 
the difficulties of communication added to 
the fact that none of us seems interested 
in telling the real truth, wrong news gets 
out. I want everybody to get behind the 
Government and help support it for a 
long time. . . . I would rise up against 
anybody of the type of Machado but I 
believe he was unique and that nobody 
will ever appear again who is that bad.” 

What really kept the “shell” govern- 
ment of President Grau intact was a few 
thousand silver dollars found in Cuba’s 
nearly empty Treasury. Surly soldiers of 
the Havana garrison, muttering that they 
had been ordered to do “too much work” 
in recent weeks, lined up in front of the 
Treasury cashier’s window to receive their 
pay in clinking silver. Even then they 
wavered in obedience to strutting “Em- 
peror Batista,’ the sergeant who made 
himself the Army’s Commander-in-Chief 
(Time, Sept. 18). Last week “Emperor 
Batista,” as Havanans have nick-named 
him half contemptuously, ordered his men 
to let through a truckload of food to 
Cuba’s former Army officers, besieged for 
the past 16 days in Havana’s ornate Na- 
tional Hotel. The soldiers refused. The 
officers, whom “Emperor Batista” hoped 
to win over eventually to himself, grew 
hungrier. Also last week they were hu- 
miliated, outraged to the core of their 
Cuban honor. 

The outrage occurred when officers’ 
wives came to wave to them from behind 
the cordon of soldiers. Suddenly a pack of 
Negresses set upon the wives, tore their 
clothing, stripped some naked and clawed 
them fiercely while soldiers guffawed. 
Raging impotently, the officers watched 
through field glasses, declared that they 
recognized among the clawing Negresses 
female members of deposed Tyrant Ma- 
chado’s notorious Porra (terror squads). 

With U. S. warboats ringed around 
Cuba the Roosevelt Administration con- 
tinued to emphasize that they were there 
to protect U. S. lives rather than U. S. 
property. First orders were that no U. S. 
Marines should be landed, even to protect 
U. S. lives, without authority from Wash- 
ington in each specific case. Later, realiz- 
ing that this order was impractical, the 
President gave U. S. Naval captains discre- 
tionary authority to land Marines or blue- 
jackets, but only if needed to protect lives. 
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Vidal at the Stick 

When Col. Clarence Marshall Young 
resigned last spring as Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics the new 
Administration abolished his job. His 
work was divided among five men under 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce Ewing 
Y. Mitchell who admittedly knows nothing 
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DIRECTOR OF AERONAUTICS VIDAL 


The President insisted, the industry 
cogitated. 


about aviation. Sooner or later the Aero- 
nautics Branch had to have a head man, 
and no appointive job at the Capital was 
subject to fiercer competition. Leading 
candidates were Rex Martin, Wartime fly- 
er, onetime secretary to Illinois’ Repre- 
sentative Keller; Major J. Carroll Cone, 
Wartime flyer, good friend and campaign 
helper of Arkansas’ Senator Robinson; and 
Eugene L. Vidal, West Pointer, longtime 
airline executive. ‘Gene” Vidal is son-in- 
law of Oklahoma’s blind Senator Gore. 
Early in the game he got directly to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, impressed him with his 
knowledge and ability. Last week, re- 
putedly at the President’s insistence, 
“Gene” Vidal became civil aviation’s head 
man in the newly created job of Director 
of Aeronautics. 

Airplane manufacturers and operators 
viewed the appointment of Director Vidal 
with mixed feelings. He is the first aero- 
nautics chief to come out of the industry. 
But the most important phase of his career 
—vice president of Ludington Lines (hour- 
ly service between New York, Philadel- 
phia & Washington )—was insurgent. Bit- 
terly critical of extravagant operation and 
fat subsidies, he helped prove that an air- 
line could profit without airmail contracts. 

First thing Director Vidal did after tak- 
ing control last week was to reorganize the 
Branch from three divisions into two: Air 
Navigation and Air Regulation, headed re- 
spectively by Rex Martin and Major Cone. 
Other points in the Vidal program: 

@ For sake of economy (the Branch’s 
budget was cut from $7,600,000 to $5,200,- 
000) airway radio beacons will not be 
operated on clear days except on request. 


@ For several months airway beacon lights 
have been turned off between flight sched- 
ules, to save money. Henceforth they will 
burn through the night. 

@ Of the Branch’s 60 planes for official 
use, 14 have been put in dead storage. 
Director Vidal travels not in the hand- 
some Ford tri-motor NS-1 used by Col. 
Young, but in a small Stinson which he 
flies himself. 

@ Transport operators must report in de- 
tail every forced landing, whether or not 
it results in damage or injury. 
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Soaring in the Blue Ridge 

There were only four days in the 14-day 
meet of the Soaring Society of America 
at Elmira, N. Y. last July when there was 
wind enough for soaring. The meet was 
rated a success because it marked the 
establishment of a permanent meteorologi- 
cal station at Elmira and because a large 
number of novices earned primary soar- 
ing certificates. But the tedious days of 
inactivity, punctuated by windy speech- 
making on the part of local boosters, made 
crack glider pilots wonder why Elmira 
should be the only soaring site in the East. 
One who wondered was Richard Chichester 
du Pont. Last week he did something 
about it. 

Richard du Pont, 24, blond and clean- 
cut, is the younger son of Vice President 
Alexis Felix du Pont of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Like his brother Felix 
Jr. he is an able airplane pilot, has logged 
some 1,000 hr, at the stick. He started 
gliding in 1929. At the July meet he per- 
suaded his father to go up with him for 
a sail in his Dragonfly, a handsome two- 
place job built by famed Gliderman 
Hawley Bowlus. A sudden shift of wind 
at the moment of launching spilled the 
Dragonfly into a clump of bushes, a wreck. 
Rescuers heard Father du Pont ask 
calmly: “How do you get out of this 
violin case?” Neither was hurt. Few days 
later Pilot du Pont soared a new sailplane 
to 4,334 ft—the meet altitude record, only 
456 ft. short of Jack O’Meara’s U. S. 
record. 

At the end of the Elmira meet Dick du 
Pont called a group of crack pilots to- 
gether. He had been studying maps and 
he was certain the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia offered an ideal soaring site. The 
Blue Ridge Mountains, a great wall from 
Pennsylvania to Georgia, was sure to catch 
the prevailing winds and turn them up- 
ward into precisely the sort of currents 
that keep sailplanes aloft for hours. To 
test his theory Dick du Pont invited the 
pilots, as his guests, to an informal meet 
centering at the Swannanoa Country Club 
near Waynesboro, atop the Blue Ridge in 
western Virginia. 

Last week this meet got under way. 
Besides Pilot du Pont in his new Bowlus 
sailplane Albatross there were August C. 
(“Gus”) Haller of Pittsburgh, builder of 
Haller-Hawks; Haller’s pupil, Emerson 
Mehlhose of Wyandotte, Mich., Warren 
Eaton, Norwich, N. Y. After feeling their 
way up & down the Ridge for a couple of 
days, the pilots went out for records. 
Mehlhose, in a Hawk, took off from Rock- 


fish Gap in a wind that nearly tore his 
wings off, soared up the Shenandoah Val- 
ley 71 mi. for a new U. S. distance record. 
(Old record: 66.7 mi., Martin Schempp, 
from Elmira.) Dick du Pont set out next 
day to go Mehlhose one better. Also 
starting from Rockfish Gap, he passed 
Mehihose’s landing place, kept on soaring, 
crossed the Maryland line, started to head 
into Pennsylvania when rain & fog forced 
him back to Frederick, Md. Distance: 
1224 mi.—14 mi. short of the world record 





Acme 


RICHARD DU PONT 
.. + from Rockfish Gap to the Pennsyl- 


vania line. 


made from Wasserkuppe by Germany’s 
late Guenther Groenhoff. 

Elated over the possibility that “Amer- 
ica’s Wasserkuppe” had been discovered 
in the Blue Ridge, Jack O’Meara last week 
planned a 5o00-mi. sailplane flight from 
near Frederick, Md. to a point south of 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Balloon Luck 

@ The Soviet Army’s stratostat U.S.S.R., 
largest balloon ever made, was finally 
ready last week in Moscow for a flight to 
the stratosphere. A morning fog had 
weighted the turnip-shaped gasbag with a 
heavy load of moisture; a drop in tem- 
perature had caused the hydrogen to con- 
tract. Nevertheless the crew of three 
aeronauts and two ’chute jumpers sealed 
themselves in the spherical gondola for a 
take-off. With a dramatic flourish Air 
Commander Garankidze waved the ground 
crew to cast off. The huge bag rose 
groggily about 10 ft. It wobbled sideways 
across the airdrome, but not an_ inch 
higher would ii go. The ground crew 
dragged the bag back; part of the heavy 
apparatus was unloaded. Still no luck. 
After two hours of struggle, Air Com- 
mander Garankidze wearily ordered: “De- 
flate.” The ripcord was yanked and the 
silvery bag billowed to earth. 

@ A German racing balloon, blown by a 
stiff wind clear out of Germany and across 
the North Sea, landed on the English 
coast. Its crew of three suffered first a 
ducking, then the embarrassment of being 
arrested for trespassing on the scene of 
British secret naval practice. 
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*Willard Bixby is Manager of Motor Equip- 
ment, United Parcel Service. This company, 
with 1200 trucks, delivers packages for 
over 1,000 business firms, East and West, 
and maintains its reputation for prompt- 
ness with the help of Goodyear Tires... 
J. H. Liston, Goodyear Dealer, making the 
Supertwist Test. 
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Truck Owners, do you want to make your money 
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HEN take just three minutes to witness the Goodyear 
lany $s Supertwist Test, as you see Mr. Bixby* doing in this 
Amer photograph. What does the test show? That Goodyear Super- 
pee twist Cord will stretch and come back, up to 61% more than 

wee + . r ° ia 
fcord the cord used in most other tires. What does this mean? The 
ith of longer the cord in your truck tires stretches and recovers, 
under strain and heat of a thousand flexings a minute on the 
road, the more miles for your money. And every ply of a 
eally Goodyear, from bead to bead, is built with this safe, blowout- 
ina ee . ° . T . 
tht to resisting. patented Supertwist Cord ... No words or picture 
By can get over to you the full con- 
Vitn a ° ° : ° 
tewal vincing story of this Supertwist 
) con- test. You must see it—any Good- 
~ . +e year Dealer will show you. Itshows 
sealed ¢ 
for a WHY Goodyears wear better, cost 
Bie less per mile; WHY more tons are 
rose hauled and more people ride on 
saad One of the brand-new fleet : . 
eways >< « > 
inch of light delivery trucks Goodyears than on any other kind 
crew  ¢atipped with Goodyear —why YOUR trucks will earn 
Heavy-Duty All-Weather @ 
mo Tread Balloon Track Tires. © more money on Goodyears. 
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MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





Volunteer 
smoke eaters 


are OUT 


If you don’t enjoy eating smoke—and 
cinders and dirt—you'll ride on Chesa- 
peake and Ohio’s air-conditioned trains 
every time you are going our way. Once 
inside these trains, you don’t get even 
a whiff of the soft coal smoke and cin- 
ders that are so irritating to nose and 
throat. The air is cleansed and humidi- 
fied. The temperature is mild and even, 
never too hot or too cool, You keep clean 
and stay fresh to the end of your jour- 
ney. Your breathing apparatus will 
thank you for choosing Chesapeake and 
Ohio. Genuine air-conditioning—win- 
ter and summer—but no extra fare. 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 


TH 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 
THE F. F. V. 


All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 
Serving 
Washington. Philadelphia- New York 
Cincinnati - Lexington - Louisville 
Chicago Detroit - Toledo- Cleveland 
St. Louis « Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk - Newport News 
White Sulphur Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route you on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 


CHESAPEAKE 
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Opera for Chicago 

Chicago’s drab old Auditorium, which 
made opera news long before Samuel 
Insull ever thought of building his hand- 
some Civic Opera House up on the river 
bank, last week made news twice. Mr. 
Insull’s theatre was as dark as a haunted 
house, gave every promise of remaining 
so. But the Auditorium was fully lighted 
and will be for some time to come. 
Fortune Gallo’s 20-year-old San Carlo 
Opera Company (“Dollar Opera”) began 
an indefinite engagement there, in its first 
week had record sellouts for five nights 
running (18,325 paid admissions, and an 
estimated 5,000 turned away). The other 
news concerned another opera company, 
r 7 
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HERBERT Morris JOHNSON 
Whenever Fortune Gallo gets through. ... 


freshly formed, which will be ready to 
step in when the San Carlo departs. 

The new opera company is the project 
of Herbert Morris Johnson, whose first 
connection with opera came through 
Harold Fowler McCormick whose Inter- 
national Harvester books he audited. 
Twenty years ago Harold McCormick and 
his wife (the late Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick) were bearing the financial brunt 
of Chicago’s opera performances. The 
deficits were enormous, the affairs badly 
tangled. Mr. McCormick thought that 
practical, hard-working Herbert Johnson 
might help straighten things out. Profes- 
sionally unacquainted with music and 
musicians, a Lockport, Ill. native with only 
routine office experience, Herbert Johnson 
soon got a taste for prima-donna intrigues 
and back-stage excitement. He had worked 
up to become vice president and business 
manager of Insull’s Civic Opera Company 
when disaster struck it. Last winter, lost 
without opera’s confusion and glamour, he 
started making plans. 

There were two big questions: How 
much guarantee money could be raised 
(he wanted $100,000)? How much admis- 
sion should be charged? Last week, with 
both questions answered, Mr. Johnson 


made public his ideas for the Chicago | 


Grand Opera Company. He had a con- 
ductor, prices, preliminary plans. There 
was only one possible hitch: would San 
Carlo, whose Auditorium contract lasts as 
long as weekly receipts run above a 
“certain figure” (not divulged), be ready 
to leave by Nov. 20 when Mr. Johnson 
hoped to move in? 

Mr. Johnson would have his Grand 
Opera run for ten weeks. On the dais will 
be a slim little man who is no stranger 
to Chicago opera—Gennaro Papi, who had 
13 summers at Ravinia (and 14 winters 
at the Metropolitan). Well aware of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s popularity, 
Mr. Johnson decided against having per- 
formances Thursday or Friday, tradition- 
aily Orchestra dates. But there will be 
a Saturday matinee. Seats will range from 
5so¢ to $3; season tickets from $4.75 to 
$27.50. By last week $75.000 had been 
guaranteed and more seemed imminent. 
“Opera of the finest kind Chicago has 
known...” said Impresario Johnson. 
“We are very happy... .” 








Air Season 


In the early autumn Radio plans its 
winter programs, gets fresh advertising ac- 
counts, introduces new talent, decides 
which of the old has outlived its popu- 
larity. Last week after long dickering 


another air season was fairly wéll lined 
up. Again Radio, which has made strange 





A WEEK-END 
WORKS WONDERS 


Even a week-end will show you 
how The Homestead’s invigorat- 
ing climate, its sports, and its fa- 
mous “cure,” if your doctoradvises 
it, will give you a new philosophy 
of life and renewed energy. 


Booklet or bookings at the Ritz-Carlton, New 
York, or the Mayflower, Washington, or 
write Hot Springs. Direct train service, cit 
conditioned Pullmans. 


She 
HOMESTEAD 


Hot Springs, Virginia 
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on the new steamers WASHINGTON and MANHATTAN 


A spacious American home a thousand miles at sea! Every American 
comfort in the warm hospitality of the world’s fastest cabin liners 
—largest ships ever built in America. All cabins with real beds, not 
berths; large, superbly decorated public rooms; 7 decks for play with 
full size tennis courts on the sun deck; delicious cuisine, air con- 
ditioned dining salon; smart shops, beauty parlor; swimming pool; 


gymnasium. Perfect, understanding service—and 6-day speed to 


Europe at low fares in Cabin, Tourist and Third Class. Roosevelt Steam- UNITED STATES LINES 
ship Company, Inc., No. 1 Broadway, New York. Agents everywhere. Weekly service to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre, Hamburg 


a S. S. WASHINGTON, OCT. 25, NOV. 22 denied S.S. MANHATTAN, OCT. 11, NOV. 8 (a 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


S.S.PRES.HARDING, OCT. 4, NOV. 1 cbesconiiembeme S.S.PRES.ROOSEVELT, OCT.18,NOV.15 deecaaMiecebeme 
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Grom ‘Roses to ?herrySBlossoms 


The Portland short route to the Orient 
includes a scenic trip of 100 miles 
down the historic Columbia. 


OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


Yokohama $160, Kobe $165, Shanghai 
$185, Hong Kong $200, Manila $200. 
Round-the-World tours... .. $555. 
“One-Class Ships’; spacious rooms with 
beds, not berths. You are not restricted 
to a certain part of the ship. Excellent 
American food; attractive social saloons. 
SAILINGS 
GENERAL LEE..... Oct. 18 


GENERAL PERSHING Nov. 8 
GENERAL SHERMAN . Nov. 29 


“GENERAL” LINERS 


MODERN AMERICAN SHIPS 


— 





See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars —or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


4 Porter Building (Dept.Z) Portland,Oregon 
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81 DAYS - 18 PORTS - 24,000 MILES 


From $1000 
INCLUDING SHORE EXCURSIONS 


On the aristocrat of cruise-ships, the luxuri- 
ous new “Lurline’’. Exploring horizons that 
lured Stevenson, London, Cook, Perry. South 
Seas, New Zealand, Australia, New Guinea, 
Java, Malaya, Orieat. Lands languorous, 
jungle-bordered, incense-spiced! PEIPING, 
BALI included! ANGKOR WAT and BORO- 
BOEDOER optional. Long experience assures 
ship and shore perfection. 


SAILS from San Francisco Jan. 23 
from Los Angeles Jan. 24 


Returning to San Francisco April 14, 1934 








Prospectus at your 
travel agency or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. | 
MATSON LINE | 
Chicago + San Francisco 


Seattle Portland 


New York 
L § Anveles 


* 





bedfellows before, had brought about mar- 
velous combinations of performers and 
products, 

Prize combination for this season is a 
famed oldtime children’s laxative, brown 
and syrupy, and the foremost U. S. violin- 
ist, artistic to his fingertips. The violinist 
is Albert Spalding, the laxative Fletcher’s 
Castoria. These two got together because 
two years ago Castoria’s producers came 
to the conclusion that its decreasing sales 
could not be blamed entirely on the mod- 
ern spinach-way of feeding children. They 
reviewed their advertising, the barns 
throughout the land which for two genera- 
tions have been plastered with their slogan 
“Children Cry for It.”* It was all too 
old-fashioned, they decided, too suggestive 
of an old-fashioned remedy, so_ they 
painted out the signs, discarded the slogan, 
weit in for radio advertising. It worked. 














his wife and three daughters with him on 
a Gulf Refining Co. program.* 

Broadcasting stations were prepared to 
say last week which of the popular, high- 
priced performers have been able to keep 
sponsors: Eddie Cantor will clown again 
for Chase & Sanborn, starting the end 
of October when Ruth Etting’s and 
Jimmy (‘‘Schnozzle”) Durante’s time is 
up. Jack Pearl will go on with Lucky Strike 
cigarets, Amos ’n’ Andy with Pepsodent 
tooth-paste, Rudy Vallée with Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Jack Benny this year per- 
forms for Chevrolet Motor Co., Burns & 
Allen and Guy Lombardo for White Owl 
Cigars, Bing Crosby for Woodbury Soap, 
Al Jolson and Paul Whiteman for Krait- 
Phenix Cheese. 

No sponsor has been able to sign up 
Ed Wynn who this week opened his 16- 
station Amalgamated Broadcasting System 








International 
ALBERT SPALDING 
. . in place of crying children. 


A short morning program in 1932 started 
sales up a bit. An afternoon series of 
dramatic sketches, called “Pages of 
Romance,” sent them still higher. The 
contract with Albert Spalding makes Cas- 
toria one of radio’s first-rank advertisers. 
Its programs, to be given Wednesday eve- 
nings from 8:30 to 9 E. S. T. starting Oct. 
4, will have orchestra music led by Don 
Voorhees, three baritone solos by Conrad 
Thibault, three violin solos by Spalding 
and two health-talks to mothers in which 
Constipation will be emphasized as the 
root of all evil. Violinist Spalding will 
start the series with “Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I’ve Seen.” 

Almost as striking as the Spalding- 
Castoria conjunction will be the crooning 
of Helen Morgan for Bi-So-Dol, stomach 
sweetener, at 2 p. m. Sundays. Tenor John 
McCormack will sing lush Irish ballads 
for Vince mouthwash. Spindling Nat Shil- 
kret & orchestra will provide a background 
for the Vitamin A in Smith Brothers 
couch-drops. Nino Martini will sing for 
Lir it bath softener. Actor Fred Stone, a 
comparative newcomer to radio, will have 








*Its contents are senna, bicarbonate of soda, 
Rochelle salt, wintergreen, pumpkin seed, a 
touch of peppermint. Children taste 
wintergreen and peppermint. 


only tue 


International 


HELEN MorcGAn 


.. . for sweeter stomachs, 


backed, some say, by Henry Ford. Predic- 
tions are that the Fire Chief will soon be 
giggling and “‘so-o-o-ing” for himself. But 
he has announced no programs yet com- 
parable to Columbia’s and National Broad- 
casting Co.’s. Columbia this winter will 
continue paying for the New York Phil- 
harmonic broadcasts, N. B. C. for a Bos 
ton Symphony and a Metropolitan Opera 
series. 

No sponsor has been found this autumn 
for Kate Smith, Morton Downey, the 
Mills Brothers or the Boswell Sisters, 
names which were lately earning up to 
$5,000 a week. Columbia is paying them 
moderate salaries to perform on sustaining 
programs but most advertisers now want 
more than one name to show for theif 
fancy expenditures. They are following 
Hollywood’s pattern, staging all-star shows 
like Fleischmann’s Yeast in which Rudy 
Vallée is little more than a glorified an 
nouncer. 


*Colyumist Walter Winchell last week re 
ported: “Heywood Broun, the esteemed jc 
ist, has good cause to pout. When he wa 
the radio sometime ago he represented 
Fruit Salts, but he wasn’t very happy over thi 
connection. The other day he got another radi 
offer—from  Ex-Lax. ‘What is this!’ he 
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IT’S QUICK, EASY AND INEXPENSIVE TO 


BY TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 





1 With Teletypewriter Exchange Service you can 2 In order to be connected with another sub- 


“talk in writing” with any other subscriber, scriber, your typist simply types his number, 


whether he is in your own city or across the continent and the connection is immediately made by “central” 
from you. Rates for this service are moderate. The (shown above). With the connection completed, the 
teletypewriter in your office is operated by your message typed on your machine is simultaneously 
own employees ... any competent typist can do it. reproduced on the distant teletypewriter. 


7 
Ue 





3 The subscriber at the other end can also type Messages may be typed on ordinary letter-size 

messages to you. Thus, both inquiries and re- paper or on your own forms for orders, reports, 
plies are possible on the same connection, much as in deliveries, and similar matters... The messages are 
a telephone conversation. The utmost speed and ac- identical at both ends, and may be kept as permanent 
curacy are assured, Misunderstandings are avoided. records. Carbon copies can be made by each machine. 





Both large and small firms find Teletypewriter Exchange Service indispensable for interconnecting separated 
units of their organizations. It is ideally suited for written communications involving price changes, sales 
reports, shipping matters, inventories, executive instructions, etc. You can also have Teletypewriter Service on 
a private line basis—with two or more offices connected continuously or for a certain number of hours each 


business day. The Business Office of your local Bell Company will gladly give you complete details. 
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THIS CRUISE 
HAS 
EVERYTHING! 





INDIA... one of 24 coun- 
tries on this year’s itiner- 
ary. Via Penang (Angkor 
Wat), Boroboedoer, 
BALI. Days, instead of 
hours, ininteresting ports 






[ae eee A 
JAPAN in cherry blossom 
time, Mediterranean at 
height of season, India 
in the cool season...Em- 
press of Britain World 
Cruise is perfectly timed! 





OFFICE IN HONG KONG... 
far-off link in Canadian 
Pacific's chain of 179 
agencies...reminderthat 
this is the ** World's 
Greatest Travel System.”’ 


130 days... 33 ports 
including BALI. 
Ship cruise oniy, 
from $1600. Apart- 
ments, with bath, 
from $3200. Shore 
excursions at moder- 
ate prices; complete 
standard pro- 
gramme, $500. 


“YOU 


SHOULD INVENT 
some other 


name for it” 


SAID MRS. JAMES STARR 
OF PHILADELPHIA 






@ “When I have got more out of a company than the company 
has got out of me, I like to even up the scorea bit by saying a 
good word for them,” began Mrs. Starr with a smile. “Cer- 
tainly the Empress of Britain deserves all I can say. If I were 
running the world cruise, I can tell you that I wouldn’t give 


the passengers half as much for their money as she does. 
“Tt isn’t a cruise, really. You ought to invent some other 


name for it. It’s just living in an apartment that happens to 
be afloat and moving instead of ashore. 

“I went around this time to meet the graduates of our 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, who have charge 
of hospitals all through the East. The ‘Empress’ staff made it 
easy for me everywhere. 

“If anyone needs health improvement, this cruise is a splen- 
did way to rest and recover. With the good medical care (I 
don’t think I ever saw a more conscientious doctor), the ex- 
cellent hospital (I’m a judge of hospitals), the good food, and 
the chance to rest and exercise, anybody ought to improve. 

“We had a marvellous experience, and I tell everybody I 
know they ought to go.” 

Get ship’s plan, itinerary, fare schedule... from Canadian 
Pacific: New York: 344 Madison Ave.... Atlanta: C. & S. National 
Bank Bldg. . . . Boston: 405 Boylston St... . Buffalo: 160 Pearl St.... 
Chicago: 71 East Jackson Blvd... . Cincinnati: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
..- Cleveland: 1010 Chester Ave... . Detroit: 1231 Washington Blvd. .. . 
Los Angeles: 621 South Grand Ave.... Minneapolis: 611 Second Ave. 
South... Philadelphia: 1500 Locust St.... Pittsburgh: 338 Sixth Ave. 
. .. Portland (Ore.): 626 §. W. Broadway... San Francisco: 152 Geary St. 
.. » Seatile: 1320 Fourth Ave... . St. Louis: 412 Locust St... . Wash 
ington: 14th and New York Ave... Montreal: 201 St. James St. West... 


OR FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 








FROM NEW YORK JAN. 4, 1934 





Empress of Britain at night in harbor at Yokohama 


Evmpress«Britain 


WORLD CRUISE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 











ANIMALS 


Choking Ducks 

When great numbers of dead & dying 
wild ducks were found drifting forlornly 
on the lakes of Alberta, the Calgary Fish 
& Game Association was inclined to blame 
alkaline water, summoned the University 
of Alberta’s Professor William Rowan and 
two other naturalists to investigate. Pro- 
fessor Rowan & associates quickly ex- 
culpated the water. They. described, in a 
report made public last week through a 
U.S. game protection association, an uglier 
cause—leeches. 

The Rowan report implied that. food 
scarcity this year interferes with the 
duck’s good sense: “Undoubted cause of 
the enormous mortality is the hungry duck 
greedily attempting to feed on the leeches 
when they are in their bug-like [deflated] 
resting shape. When the worms are dis- 
turbed they clamp onto anything within 
reach—in this instance the inside of the 
duck’s mouth or throat. By distention 
when filled with blood they then either 
choke the bird to death . or work into 
the nostrils and prolong the agony. The 
reeds are full of choking birds. 

“At Stobart Lake we chased lightly 
afflicted birds in a boat over the bodies of 
thousands floating upon the water in 
all stages of decomposition. . . . Captured 
birds, removed to the Inglewood govern- 
ment bird sanctuary have recovered 
rapidly after removal of the leeches from 
throat or nostril.”’ 

Canadian fisheries officials were 
promptly implored to suggest and provide 
a species of fish that could save the ducks 
by gobbling up the leeches. 








Sanguivore 

An employe of New York City’s 
Bronx Zoo went about a curious task last 
week. He took blood obtained from an 
abattoir, whipped it up until the fibrin 
(coagulating substance) was precipitated 
in a spongy mass, popped the thin maroon 
residue into an ice-box. Every night, when 
all was dark and comparatively quiet, 
three tablespoons of the defibrinated blood 
were fed to a tiny, scared, hideous creature 
—the only vampire bat alive in a zoo, 

The specimen was brought back last 
week from the wilds of Panama by famed 
Raymond Lee Ditmars, the Zoo’s curator 
of mamma's & reptiles. Other trophies of 
his expedition, on which he was accom- 
panied by the University of Michigan’s 
Arthur M. Greenhall, were 18 carnivorous 
bats with bodies the size of large rats; 4 
bird-killing spider, cousin of the tarantula, 
with a leg-spread of 8 in.; miscellaneous 
snakes, turtles and insects; a number of 
basilisk lizards, blasphemously nicknamed 
“Jesus lizards” because they can run on 
water. Dr. Ditmars brought back no bush- 
master, the extremely deadly snake in 
search of which he has journeyed to Pan- 
ama before, but he considers this trip 
eminently worthwhile for the bats alone 
The big carnivorous bats are also new to 
the Zoo. These he fed with chopped mice 
during the return voyage. 

The bat is of the species Desmodus ro- 
tundus, found only in Panama. A few 
other kinds of true vampires (subsisting 
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solely on blood) are scattered over Cen- 
tral and South America. The first record 
of a sanguivorous bat caught in its horrid 
act was written by Charles Darwin, 
whose servant surprised one feeding from 
a horse’s withers in Chile. Desmodus ro- 
tundus is smallish (7 in. wing-spread), 
has a face like a miniature bulldog’s, sharp 
incisor teeth with which it gouges a neat 
hole in the hides of its donors, preferably 
horses and cattle. Its gullet is so narrow 
that no solid matter can pass. The vam- 
pire’s life-span is not known; nor does Dr. 
Ditmars know his specimen’s age. 
Although naturalists have only recently 
discovered that vampires can be kept alive 
with defibrinated blood, Dr. Ditmars 
thinks they are rare in captivity simply be- 
cause they are hard to catch.* They are 
much more skittish and agile than other 
bats, emerge from their lairs only in the 
dead of night, evidently have remarkably 
acute hearing and sight. It was no picnic 
for Dr. Ditmars and Mr. Greenhall to get 
their Desmodus. Armed with flashlights, 
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International 
Dr. Dirmars & VAMPIRE 


In a dank, sinister Panama cave. 


nets, a lighted candle to warn them of 
“dead air,” they plunged into Panama’s 
sinister Chilibrillo caves, waded through 
subterranean streams, teetered precari- 
ously along narrow ledges, clung to stalag- 
mites. The place was alive with assorted 
bats, including the big carnivores. They 
came to an aperture which Dr. Diimars 
could not squeeze through. Small Mr. 
Greenhall went on ahead, was so excited 
when he bagged a male vampire that he 
toppled into four feet of icy water. Fear- 
ful that his prize would not survive its 
ducking (it did not), he persevered until 
he caught the female. 

Late last week the Zoo was fluttered by 
an announcement that the vampire, which 
Visitors saw as an unimposing, tightly 
curled wad of greyish-brown fur but which 
had become friendly enough with Dr. Dit- 
tars to take tentative nips at his hand, 
Was apparently pregnant. The vampire 
has one young at a time, which, like any 
oiier mammal, it nurses. 

*The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory (medical 
research) in Panama City has a few live vam- 


pires. Bronx Zoo-ofiicials know of no otiuers. 
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New Ciné- Kodak 


takes a couple of dozen 
scenes on a film roll 
costing only $2.25 


ASSED humanity, bands, cheer 
leaders, the snake dance... 
You can live over the emotional peaks. 
As often as you please. J” your own 
movies, to show in your own home. 
Cost—less than 10¢ a “shot.” 
Eastman’s new-principle movie 
camera makes twenty to thirty scenes, 
as long as average news-reel shots, on 
a roll of film costing only $2.25. And 
this price includes the finishing. 
Ciné-Kodak Eight is a real full- 
fledged movie camera and the Model 
20, with /.3.5 Jens, is only $29.50. Model 
60, with f.1.9 lens and case, is $79.50. 


/ 


Ciné Kodak EIGH 






This camera is shown above with tele- 
photo lens (extra) for making close- 
ups of distant subjects. 


Clear, Sharp Movies— Easily 


Even in the beginner’s hands, Ciné- 
Kodak Eight will make wonderful 
Easy to use as a Brownie. 
You'll get sharp, clear movies from 
the first time you try. 


movies. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Eight 
and sample movies it makes. Or write for 
booklet describing this wonderful little 
camera that gives you movies at Iof a 
shot. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 





Lastman’s New-SLrinciple 


Movie Camera 
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EUROPE 
by Air 


The 


GRAF ZEPPELIN 


Commander, Dr. Hugo Eckener 


Sails Oct. 28 from Akron, Ohio 
Due Seville, Spain, Oct. 30 and 
Friedrichshafen, Germany Oct. 31 


Rates from Akron: 


To Seville ........ $600 
To Friedrichshafen . . $650 


«& 
Hamburg-American Line sail- 
ings from New York to Cher- 
bourg, Southampton, Hamburg: 
S. S. ALBERT BALLIN . . OCT. 12 
S. S. DEUTSCHLAND .. OCT. 26 


S. S. NEW YORK ..... NOV. 2 
To Cobh, Cherbourg, Hamburg: 
MS. ST. LOUIS ...... OCT. 18 


Unsurpassed service and cutsine. 
Low Rates In All Classes 
e 


For Passage by Air or By Sea 
Apply to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 








ee 











Colleges Open 

In colleges throughout the land last 
week janitors and charladies began once 
more to shuffle about their leisurely jobs. 
Pop-eyed new students and blasé old ones 
busied themselves with multitud:nous 
activities. College presidents delivered 
themselves of sapient dicta. College mer- 
chants once more did business. The Press 
delivered its annual salutes to learning. 

With freshman enrollments everywhere 
increased over last year’s, and upper-class 
enrollments slightly decreased (because 
men with two or three years of learning 
could better yield place), some college 
openings were noteworthy as follows: 

@ Ejight-year-old Duke University near 
Durham, N. C. announced the beginning 
of its “98th” year, proudly counting back 
not only to Trinity College from which it 
derived but also to little old York 
Academy. Squabbles and _ jealousies in 
Duke Medical School, which during the 
summer lost its able Dr. Harold Lindsay 
Amoss (of the Rockefeller Institute), had 
quieted down, but the school was still 
plagued by lawsuits brought by local 
citizens charging that their relatives were 
wrongfully operated upon or autopsied in 
Duke Hospital. Too, there was talk at 
Duke that the University income (mostly 
from Southern Power System) is declin- 
ing or will decline, and that University 
officials who in better times built them- 
selves costly homes now face a substantial 
salary slash. 

@ Harvard University entered its 298th 
year with Dr. James Bryant Conant as 
new president. This year Harvardmen will 
save some $110,000 on room & board, the 
University having reduced rates. Last 
week Harvard announced that Poet- 
Scholar Laurence Binyon, deputy keeper 
of the British Museum, would succeed 
Poet Thomas Stearns Eliot in the famed 
Charles Eliot Norton Professorship of 
Poetry. One of the 1,000-odd freshmen 
registering at Harvard last week was 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Jr. who arrived 
with a bodyguard. The freshmen were 
greeted by Charles Francis Adams, Har- 
vard overseer who counseled: “To be a 
success you must be among the fittest, for 
they shall survive.” And he quoted Har- 
vard’s late Dean Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler who used to warn Theodore Roose- 
velt: “It is a good plan not to make more 
of a damn fool of yourself than God 
Almighty intended you should.” 

To his freshmen President Conant said: 
“May I suggest that your college career 
is an excellent time to cultivate a tolerant, 
skeptical spirit. No one need worry lest 
he have too few prejudices.” 

@ John Dyneley Prince, retiring U. S. 
Minister to Jugoslavia, returned to teach 
Slavonic languages at Columbia Univer- 
sity. His position had been held open 
since 1921 when President Harding ap- 
pointed him Minister to Denmark. This 
week Columbia’s President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler was to talk to his students 
about New York politics. : 

@ To Chicago went André de Laboulaye, 
French Ambassador to the U. S., to confer 
the cross of the Legion of Honor upon 
President Walter Dill Scott of North- 


western University, in recognition of his 
Wartime personnel work (for which he 
also received a Distinguished Service 
Medal). This year Northwestern and the 
University of Chicago are to ‘‘co-operate” 
by exchanging facilities, with the expressed 
hope of making Chicago “the greatest uni- 
versity centre in the U. S.” Last week 
both were joined with seven other Chicago 
institutions in offering help to 3,600 one- 
time students of the city’s Crane Junior 
College, closed for economy. They will 
permit the students to pay their tuition in 
instalments. Ostensibly in protest against 
school economies, 1,000 Chicago high 
school pupils went briefly on strike last 
week. 

@ The University of Pennsylvania opened 
a new College of Liberal Arts for Women, 
enrollment 200, Stanford University lifted 
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HarvArbD’s CONANT 
“Cultivate a tolerant, skeptical spirit.” 


the limitation on female students which 
Mrs. Leland Stanford wrote into _ its 
charter in 1899. Fearing that women 
might some day outnumber men, she de- 
creed that no more than 500 be enrolled. 
But Stanford has lately felt pinched. 
Hoping for bigger income, President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur pointed out another clause 
in the charter, stipulating a “university 
of high degree.” He cunningly argued 
that the limitation clause made this im- 
possible. Stanford’s trustees agreed. Stan- 
ford’s 3,000 males grumbled. With the 
passing of “the 500” there died the prac- 
tice of calling a co-ed “1/s5ooth.” 

@ Acting President Edward Ellery of 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.) sum- 
moned to the 138th annual opening exer- 
cises not only his students and faculty but 
also Union’s trustees, janitors, stenogra- 
phers, secretaries, groundsmen, dormitory 
matrons, charladies, cooks and dishwash- 
ers. He informed them that they were all 
“agencies for the accomplishment of 
Union’s distinctive aim, the intellectual 
advancement of youth.” 

@ Yale University inaugurated its version 
of the House Plan—seven colleges in 
costly quadrangles given by Edward 
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Stephen Harkness. Among Yale’s new pro- 
fessors are famed Brain Surgeon Harvey 
Cushing and James Ramsay Allardyce 
Nicoll of London who succeeds George 
Pierce Baker in the Drama School. Yale 
re-shuffled its graduate courses, distribut- 
ing among its professional schools the de- 
grees in Music, Public Health, Engineer- 
ing, Drama and Architecture which were 
formerly offered by the Graduate School. 
«@ Of the many German scholars deprived 
of their jobs by the Nazis, the University 
of Pennsylvania got one, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology three, Manhattan’s 
New School for Social Research ten. The 
last announced a “University in Exile,” a 
Graduate School of Political & Social 
Sciences sponsored by private benefactors 
who gave $60,000. An independent school, 
it will use the New School’s modernistic 
building, will set rigid entrance require- 
ments instead of opening its doors to any 
paying student as does the New School. 
@ Princeton University opened its 187th 
year with a new president, Dr. Harold 
Willis Dodds. English Professor Robert 
Kilburn Root is dean of the faculty suc- 
ceeding Mathematician Luther Pfahler 
Eisenhart, now dean of the Graduate 
School. Princeton men noted three new 
buildings rising not far from their chapel. 
Anonymously donated, they will house the 
famed Westminister Choir School, founded 
seven years ago by Dr. John Finley Wil- 
liamson and largely supported by Mrs. 
Harold Ellstner Talbott of Dayton, Ohio. 
@ President James Lukens McConaughy 
of Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.), expounded a “recovery code” for 
colleges to his students, with a six-day 
week and a minimum 4o hr. of work. 
@ A new University of Kansas City was 
ready to open to 250 students. 

@ For the first time, University of Ne- 
braska publications were permitted to run 
tobacco advertisements, but not those in 
which women are shown smoking. 

@ The Los Angeles branch of the Uni- 
versity of California (7,000 students) for 
the first time introduced graduate work, 
limited however by lack of funds. The 
nearby University of Southern California 
opened a new School of Research, a branch 
of its Graduate School. Centred mainly 
in U. S. C.’s handsome new Edward 
Laurence Doheny Junior Memorial Li- 
brary, it will offer 105 courses in all 
branches of knowledge. Last week about 
100 Ph.D.-seekers enrolled, were char- 
acterized by Dean Rockwell Dennis Hunt 
as not only “masters in some known field 
of art or science but discoverers and 
creators as well.” 

@ In the midst of opening Rutgers Uni- 
versity and its affiliate New Jersey College 
for Women, Dr. Robert Clarkson Clothier 
hurried off on a sorry errand. At Lake 
Placid, N. Y. had disappeared Mrs. Mabel 
Smith Douglass, 56, who retired as dean 
of New Jersey College for Women last 
spring because of ill health. She had ap- 
parently been rowing. Her capsized boat 
was found in shore. Grapplers and a diver 
hunted for the body. Dr. Clothier joined 
in the hunt, issued statements, then hur- 
ried back to Rutgers. 

@ U. S. Commissioner of Education 
George Frederick Zook announced he was 
trying to get self-supporting college stu- 
Genis (about half the total number in the 
U.S.) exempt from NRA restrictions. 
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GET ALL THE 
STAINS OFF 


GIRL—You're very rude, toothbrush—telling 
me my teeth aren't clean. 


TOOTHBRUSH—It’s about time somebody 
told you. Those teeth of yours have 
lost you enough dates. 


GIRL— Don't be common. 

TOOTHBRUSH—Don't be childish! You do 
want to know why they aren’t 
clean—don’t you? 

GIRL—Go ahead—be disagreeable. 


TOOTHBRUSH— You'll thank mesome day. 
Now answer me this—how would 
you get pic-juice off a pie-plate? 

GIRL—I'd scour #t off. 

TOOTHBRUSH—Exactly! And how would 
you get gravy off a gravy-boat? 

GIRL—I'd wash #t off. 

TOOTHBRUSH—That’s TWO different 
cleansing actions. But the dental 
cream you're using has only one. 

GIRL—What's that got to do with it? 

TOOTHBRUSH—Good heavens, everything! 
The things you eat and drink put 
seven DIFFERENT kinds of stains 
on those lovely teeth of yours. 


The 7 causes of stains 
that discolor teeth 


1. Meats and other 
proteins 


3. Vegetables 
4. Sweets 
2. Cereals and other 5. Fruits 
starchy foods 6. Beverages 
7. Tobacco smoke 


Colgate’s removes all seven 


DO YOU KNOW WHY 
YOUR TEETH ARE NEVER 
CLEAN ? YOU NEVER 








GIRL—Why doesn’t my dentifrice get them 
all off? 


TOOTHBRUSH—Because it has only one 
cleansing action—and all stains 
won't yield to any one action. It 
takes two! So your teeth get duller 
and duller. It’s gradual discolor- 
ation. 


GIRL—Can anything be done about it? 

TOOTHBRUSH—Of course it can. Get 
Colgate’s. 

GIRL—Has Colgate’s two cleansing 
actions? 


TOCOTHBRUSH— You bet it has. An emal- 
sive action that dissolves some 
stainsand washes themaway—and 
a fine polishing action that gets rid 
of the rest of them. 


GIRL—Will I notice any difference if I use 
Colgate’s regularly? 

TOOTHBRUSH—Honestly, I think you'll 
discover a lustre and beauty you 
never knew your teeth had. 


GIRL—That settles it! I'll buy a tube of 
Colgate's today. 
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the ph rase IMPLIES 


Ds() 


Those to whom the phrase means most 
... ruling Princes, officers of the British 
Service in India, civilians resident 
there, and pleasure travellers through- 
out the East... think of P & O as the | 
pre-eminent, the traditional route. In 
a score of ports on the other side of 
the world, p & O Liners stand for the 
might and splendour of the West; 
Indians measure time by their swift 
and sure arrival! 

When you feel the call of the East... 
for business or pleasure . . . take this | 
Tamas ra for safety and Juxury | 
since 1840. Cross to England, Gib- | 
raltar or Marseilles and embark on a 
P & O Liner of transatlantic size and 
splendour. Low rates make this 
voyage an exceptional value. 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 


AND 








BRITISH INDIA | 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES | 


Regular sailings from London, Gibraltar 
and Marseilles to India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan, Australia, | 
New Zealand, Ezypt, Sudan, Persian Gulf, | 
East and South Africa, etc. 








SEE INDIA ROUND TRIP FROM 

NEW YORK— $415 up! 
An outstanding value . . . across the Atlantic 
in famous Cunarders . . . thence to India 
by new s.s. Strathnaver or s.s. Strathaird 
or other P & O Liners. First Class, Second 
Class or popular Tourist Class throughout. 
P & O CRUISES . . . special seasonal cruises 
to the Northern Wonderlands and ‘the 
Mediterranean. P & OQ WORLD TOURS. 


Information from Your Local Agent or 


CUNARD“ALINE 


- GENERAL AGENTS 
25 Broadway 


New York 





» F.O:8 J 











Pennant Winners 


In the ninth inning, with the score 2 to 
1 in favor of the Washington Senators, 
with two out and the tying run on base, 
Oscar Melillo of the St. Louis Browns 
lifted a long fly to left field. Heinie 
Manush, Washington’s fielder, started with 
the crack of the bat. He dived forward 
near the wall, rolled over on the turf, came 
up without his cap but with the ball 
gripped tightly in his glove, a brilliant 
catch that ended the game and, statistic- 
ally, the astonishing major league baseball 
season of 1933. 

Estimating the chances of the major 
league teams last spring, most baseball 
experts predicted that the New York 
Yankees would repeat their American 
League success of 1932. They suggested 
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Wide World 
MANAGER CRONIN & OWNER GRIFFITH 


Seven on Washington ... 


that Washington might, if its new Play- 
ing Manager Joe Cronin got his share of 
luck, get second place. In the National 
League, experts almost unanimously pre- 
dicted that the New York Giants would 
finish in the second division, probably 
sixth. While the Senators were clinching 
their pennant in Washington last week, the 
Giants were getting an official welcome in 
Manhattan. They had won the National 
League pennant three days prior. Not all 
disheartened by their miserable forecasts 
last April, baseball experts promptly made 
Washington a 7-to-5 favorite to win the 
World Series, starting Oct. 3. 

Main feature of the Giants’ success this 
season has been their pitching staff, led 
by fat Freddie Fitzsimmons, 21-year-old 
Hal Schumacher, lean left-handed Carl 
Hubbell. Roy Parmelee, who performed 
brilliantly earlier in the season, recently 
lost control. His wild pitches broke the 
wrists of Boston Outfielder Randy Moore 
and Chicago Infielder Stanley Hack. 

A harder hitting team and, man for 
man, more impressive on the strength of 
batting and fielding averages, the Senators 
this year developed a crack centre fielder, 





Fred Schulte, to replace Sam West whom 
Owner Clark Griffith surprisingly traded 
last spring. Their young first baseman, 
Joe Kuhel, is a hard hitter and usually a 
good base-runner though he nearly de- 
layed the Senators’ pennant-clinching last 
week by falling asleep on third base in 
the important game with St. Louis. 


Teams which function unexpectedly in 


the regular season may function even 
more strangely when they play against 
each other. If that is the case, when the 
Giants meet the Senators the World Series 
may be decided by managerial skill. Next 
week’s will be the first World Series since 
1906—when the Chicago White Sox under 
Fielder Jones beat the Chicago Cubs under 
Frank Chance—between two teams with 
player-managers. 

Youngest manager in the Major 
Leagues, shortstop Joe Cronin, 26, got his 


International 
MANAGER TERRY & OWNER STONEHAM 
. . to five on New York. 


job last October when Owner Griffith de- 
cided to rebuild his team. He had joined 
the Senators in 1928, after a year with the 
Pittsburgh Pirates in which, from the 
bench, he watched them lose the World - 
Series. Like college football coaches, 
Young Cronin often encourages his play- 
ers with locker-room talks. When Wash- 
ington lost two games to the Yankees in 
one day last August, and seemed about to 
slip into second place, Manager Cronin 
gave his team a specially vigorous oration. 
They beat the Yankees in the remaining 
game of the series, never came danger- 
ously close to losing the league lead there- 
after. Tall and hefty, with a pleasant 
Trish face reminiscent of Golfer Bobby 
Jones’s, Manager Cronin is shy, supersti- 
tious, still as fond of tennis as when he 
was San Francisco’s playground champion 
at 14. He lives modestly at Washington's 
Wardman..Park Hotel, where he has his 
own Negro cook. 

Owner Clark Calvin Griffith had special 
reason to be pleased with Cronin’s success. 
He likes playing managers. The Senators; 
won pennants in 1924 and 1925 undef 
young Bucky Harris who last week dis-| 
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Presenting 1934's finest radios 
... revolutionized by Duo-Valve Self-Shielded Tubes! 


HERE you have the “Smart Set” of Radio—some of 
the sixteen new Majestics for 1934. The best-looking 
sets you have ever seen. With a far-reaching new 
development —Duo-Valve Self-Shielded tubes! ... 


You will see at a glance the tremendous forward 
step in distinguished, original design—never cheap 
or commonplace. And what a difference you will 
hear! Majestic Duo-Valve tubes add the efficiency 
of at least two extra tubes to every “Smart Set.” 


An ordinary 6-tube radio is a 6-tube radio—that 
is all. But a 6-tube “Smart Set” is an 8-tube radio 
—331% per.cent more for your money! A Majestic 
Duo-Valve Self-Shielded tube does the work of two 
ordinary tubes—functions twice in the circuit— 
and functions better. 


These new Majestics definitely obsolete twelve 
million present-day radios. Sets costing, less than 
a year ago, three or four times as much, are not 
merely out-moded ... they are out-performed — 
in power, in selectivity, in colorful tone. 


There is nothing nearly so fine, we honestly j 
believe, in all the world of radio today. Drop in at + 
a Majestic dealer’s and see if we are not right! —&% Vcjestic Koyale f 


eA Gert Set of Kido 


New — Self-Shielded 
Majes Aa s 


Tubes! 
In addition to the double- 

Majestic Radios are Stand- 
mm ard Equipment on all Essex 


duty Duo-Valve tubes, all 
these “Smart Sets” employ 
Terraplane DeLuxe Models 


thenew, exclusive Majestic 
Self-Shielded tubes—per- 
fectly shielded by metal 
fused directly on the glass 
..for superlative reception! 
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Majestic win Six 
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Mr. James H. Miller, Treasurer, Standard Envelope Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, and the Standard Envelope plant. 


“we saved $1226 
in one year 


with Iron Fireman” 


@ In 1925 the Standard Envelope Manufacturing 
Company of Cleveland installed an Iron Fireman 
Automatic Coal Burner in their heating plant. 
In the first year of operation they cut former 
hand-firing fuel costs from $2059.00 to $833.00—a 
saving of $1226.00 or 59%. 
**In addition to this sav- - 
ing,’ states Mr. Miller, 
“Iron Fireman has given 
us uniform temperature at 
all times—a very definite 
requirement in the han- 
dling of paper. We would 
not be without this equip- 
ment from a labor saving, 
heat controlling and money 
saving standpoint.’ 
The facts which an Iron 
Fireman Free Firing Cost 
Survey will reveal may help 
increase your profits. No charge for this service. 
Just request it. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Port« 
land, Cleveland, Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 


|- 
IRON FIREMAN 








An Iron Fireman industrial 
. installation. Iron Fireman 
is made for commercial 


boilers up to 250 h. p. 


and for homes. Easy 
monthly payments. 


| See the Iron Fireman exhibit—Home Plan- 











ning Hall—Century of Progress, Chicago. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO, 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





(C0 Send literature (CD Please survey my heating plant 


| ineering predecessor. 


appointedly resigned as manager of the 
Detroit Tigers. When Griffith picked 
Cronin last autumn, most of his players 
were surprised and by June, when the 
Senators were faltering in second place, 
even Owner Griffith was ready to admit 
that he had made a mistake. Griffith’s 
faith in player-managers may be due partly 
to the fact that he himself was one for 
many years. Ban Johnson started an 
American League team in New York in 
1903, made Griffith, then star pitcher for 
the Chicago White Sox, manager. The 
New York Highlanders almost won the 
pennant in 1904. After an unsuccessful 
interlude as manager of the Cincinnati 
Reds, Clark Griffith went to Washington 
in 1911, managed the team ably until he 
was elected president of it in 1921. 

First Baseman Bill Terry of the Giants 
came by his position when John Joseph 
McGraw suddenly resigned last year. He 
promptly canceled most of the disciplinary 
rules which McGraw’s players resented, 
managed to raise the team from eighth to 
sixth place before the season was over. 
An easy-going executive, Terry’s success 
may be largely due to the fact that 
he is the antithesis of his brilliant, dom- 
He never takes a 
pitcher out of the box without chatting 
about it with the rest of the infield and the 
pitcher himself. He lets his smart Catcher 
Gus Mancuso study opposing batters, in- 
struct pitchers, instead of trying to do it 
himself. When he joined the Giants in 
1923, Terry’s confréres soon discovered 
that his off-season occupations had made 
him “fat as a seal”—i. e. rich. Three years 
ago he talked of retiring unless his salary 
was promptly raised to $25,000 a year. 
Owner Charles Stoneham of the Giants, 
who last week happily congratulated Terry 
when the team arrived in New York, 
threatened to “run him out of baseball” if 
he refused to accept $15,000. In Memphis, 
where he lives, Terry’s friends think of 
the summer as his off-season. He is pres- 
ident of an insecticide factory, a director 
of Boy Scouts, a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, a Standard Oil contact man, 
owner of a chain of filling stations and 
auto laundries. 

Little World Series. Winners of the 
American Association pennant for the first 
time in 26 years, the Columbus Red Birds 
last week lost the first game of the Little 
World Series, 7 to 6, to the Buffalo B’sons, 
who had finished fourth in the Inter- 
national League’s regular season, won the 
pennant in the play-offs that were tried 
this year for the first time. Next day 
Columbus won the second game, 8 to 6, 
with a rain of homeruns in the fifth inning. 








Jockey of the Year 

As he came into the stretch last week at 
Rockingham Park Race Track (near 
Salem, N. H.) the urchin who was riding 
Quick Step scarcely heard the crowd at the 
rail yelling, “Come on, Westrope.” Jockey 
Westrove paid more attention to the 
pounding of hoofs coming up closer and 
closer behind him, made by Bun D, with 
Jockey Porter up. He drew. his whip, 
leaned forward in his stirrup, almost lifted 
Quick Step across the finish line—still 
ahead by barely a nose. It was the second 
race that Jockey Westrope had won that 
afternoon. It brought his record for the 


year to 226 winners out of 890 mounts, 
far ahead of the 212 winners that made 
Jockey John Gilbert the leading U. S. 
rider last year. 

Most jockeys are light little men who 
look like children except for their pre- 
maturely old faces, drawn into bitter lines 
by the strain of making weight. Jockey 
Westrope’s face, snub-nosed and babyish, 











International 
Jockey JACK WESTROPE 
His hands are canny. 


belies the age of 16 which he gave a year 
ago to get his apprentice’s license. Riders 


who know him well suspect that he is’ 


really two years younger. Like his brother 
William, who died of injuries after a fall 
at Agua Caliente last year, Jack Westrope 
could ride as soon as he could walk. He 
went to Florida last winter as contract 
rider for a Texan named Oscar Foster. By 
the time Foster, who lives wherever he 
happens to be racing his string of horses, 
moved to Chicago for the Hawthorne 
meeting in August, Westrove had ridden 
more than 150 winners, established himself 
as No. 1 jockey of the season. 

Jockey Westrope rides with high stir- 
rups, leaning far in at the turns, wheedling 
his mount in a squeaky, nervous treble. 
He uses whip and spurs less than most 
young jockeys who are less canny with 
their hands, but he can ride a “strong” 
finish when he needs to. Only 44 ft. tall, 
not much heavier than g2 to 95 lb. on a 
jockey-room scales, pee-wee Jack West- 
rope may well satisfy his remaining am- 
bition—to win the Kentucky Derby— 
before he needs to face a jockey’s greatest 
problem, weight. 








Who Won 

@ Jack McLean of Hayston: the Open 
Amateur Golf Championship of Ireland 
for the second time in a row; 3 & 2, in 
the 36-hole final against Eric Fiddian ot 
Troon, who amazed the gallery by making 
two holes in one; at Newcastle, County 
Down. 

@ Fred Perry of England, defending his 
Pacific Southwest Tennis Championship, 
which for the last five years has been won 
by the man who wins the U. S. title a year 
later: his match against Jiro Satoh in the 
final, 6-4, 1-6, 6-3, 7-5; at Los Angeles. 
Ellsworth Vines lost to Intercollegiate 
Champion Jack Tidball in the quarter- 
finals. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Mouse 

In Chicago, Mrs. Iva Gousha sued a 
bottling company for $35,000 because, 
upon discovering a dead mouse in a bottle 
of the company’s pop, she had incurred the 
following damages and expenses: 

1) Severe shock. 

2) Sanitarium treatment. 

3) Trip to Europe, during which 

4) Her daughter had to be placed in a 
private school. 


5 








Discipline 

In Sacramento, Calif. police found be- 
draggled Erwin Anderson, 4, sitting on the 
roof of the Anderson garage, his bloated 
from his mouth, 


tongue protruding 
clamped with two clothes-pins. They ar- 
rested his foster-mother, who said the 


clothes-pins were “‘a disciplinary measure.” 


Kiss 

In Jumilla, Spain, Francisco Perez 
Sanchez saw his 16-year-old daughter kiss 
her fiancé. Francisco Perez Sanchez took 
his daughter home, beat her so hard she 


died. 








Coop 

In Elizabeth, N. J., William Gemmel 
complained to a judge that his wife had 
turned him out of their home, made him 
live for a year in the chicken coop, built 
a wire fence around it to keep him from 
getting out, taken a widower with four 
children in his place. 








Diamond 

In Minas Geraes, Brazil, prospectors 
on the banks of the Saobento River re- 
ported finding seven huge diamonds, one 
of which weighed over 2,000 carats—sec- 
ond largest diamond ever found.* About 
the size of a man’s fist, a 2,000-carat blue- 
white diamond is worth $10,000,000. 





Eaglet 

In Milwaukee, a baby, part Amerindian, 
was christened Franklin Delano Blue 
Eagle Knapinski. 








Mortgagee 

In Clinton Corners, N. Y., to save his 
home from mortgage foreclosure, Richard 
L. Hawkes spent the night tearing it down, 
carting it away in sections, was arrested 
when the mortgagee drove by in the morn- 


ing, found nothing left but walls and foun- 
dation. 


a 
ey 





Brain 


In Fort Myers, Fla., a physician who | 


visited Negro James Glover in the county 
jail found him suffering from paralysis of 
the right arm, pulled an ice pick three and 
one-half inches long out of James Glover’s 
brain without an anesthetic. James 
Glover had not known it was there, 
guessed it must have been driven in during 
a fight. Said he: “It sure does feel better 
now, Doc.” 





r *Largest: The monstrous Cullinan, found in 
South Africa’s Premier mine in 1907 by a worker 
who got $10,000 bonus. It was split up for King 
George’s crown and sceptre, 











MUSCLES KNOTTED 


WITH 


PAIN? 


..» here’s quick relief 


T’S just like untying a knot 

when you soothe away the ache 
from a muscle kinked with pain 
—with Absorbine Jr: 

When you rub on this wonder- 
ful liniment the misery vanishes 
like snow before a warm Spring 
sun. Massaged into all the sore 
spots, it spreads a soothing balm. 
A grand warm feeling—a pleasant 
glow penetrates to the deepest seat 
As the warmth 


steals in—the pain steals OUT! 


of the soreness. 


Muscle pains simply can’t linger 





long when Absorbine Jr. gets to 
work, 

That’s why for over 40 years 
Absorbine Jr. has been such a 
standby of coaches, athletes and 
trainers. If you haven’t a bottle on 
your bathroom shelf—you should 
have. There’s nothing that can 
take its place for bruises, strains, 
sprains, or any muscle ailment. 
Price, $1.25. For free sample write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 406 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
In Canada: Lyman Bldg.,Montreal. 


ABSORBINE @ JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, j 
bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, sleeplessness 


Used by 
<a aa Thousands for 
E> “Athiete’s Foot’ 





TIME 
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“Spiritual Recovery” 

Every March the Presbyterian Church 
conducts its money-raising Every Member 
Canvass. Last March was an unfortunate 
one for the Presbyterians; the week they 
campaigned was the Week the Banks 
Closed. The Canvass undershot its mark, 
$50,000,000 for missions and home ex- 
penses, by $8,000,000. Last week the 
Presbyterians launched a supplementary 
canvass. They called it a “Spiritual Re- 
covery Crusade.” They began organizing 
the nation’s 10,000 Presbyterian ministers 
to “Do Our Part” in a great drive which 
will culminate with special church services 
everywhere Oct. 29. Said Dr. Herman 
Carl Weber, statistician and Every Mem- 
ber executive of his church: “A supple- 
mentary canvass for your church is your 
expected contribution to National Re- 
covery.” 

Dr. Weber reported that receipts for 
Presbyterian benevolences have dropped 
to $5,768,304 (43.9% below 1929); con- 
gregational expenses to $26,750,132 
(25.5%); special receipts such as for 
church building to $3,809,586 (73.7% 
Dr. Weber also told Presbyterians last 
week what some other Protestants are 
doing: 

Northern Baptists, 20% to 25% poorer 
than last year, are launching a “Live It 
Through” program, also to culminate 
Oct. 29. 


United Presbyterians, 10% behind, are 
hoping for increased giving through a 
“Christmas White Gift Offering” and a 
special Easter offering. 

Southern Baptists are $5,500,000 in 
debt. They are organizing a “Baptists 
Hundred Thousand Club’—100,000 mem- 
bers who will give $1 extra a month to 
liquidate the debt in five years. 

Congregational & Christian Churches, 
about 33% behind, will specialize in paro- 
chial visiting, coin banks and a church 
Guest Book. 

Lutherans, receiving “slightly” less than 
last year, will canvass in November when 
will come the 450th anniversary of Martin 
Luther’s birth. 





Lost Leader 


A tuberculous, half-blind Japanese who 
used to be a Manhattan butler is not only 
Japan’s greatest Christian but one re- 
vered all over the Christian world. He 
is Toyohiko Kagawa, founder of a King- 
dom of God movement which was to 
Christianize 1,000,000 Japanese by this 
year and bring Japan’s Christian churches 
together in a powerful campaign for social 
justice. Last week U. S. churchmen were 
discussing reports from Japan that the 
Kingdom of God is functioning none too 
well, that its leader has left it. 

Born 44 years ago to a Privy Councillor 
















Made by salaried 


craftsmen—not 
hurried piece-workers 


AN KLE 
Dealers from 


s There is pure 


genius behind 


this shoe” 


o- of America’s most noted au- 


thorities on leather and shoe con- 


struction referred, enthusiastically, to 
what he called the Genius in Nunn- 
Bush shoes. He went on to say that 
no shoes in the world were made with 
greater honesty and skill, and that 
among all the experts of his acquaint- 


ance this was the common conviction. 


Without claiming any undue meas- 


ure of genius—Nunn-Bush merely 
calls attention to the fact that every 
year sees its position of leadership 


more firmly and clearly established. 


FASHIONED OXFORDS 


Coast to Coast 





and his concubine, Toyohiko Kagawa wa; 
registered as legitimate, brought up in 
luxury, educated for a political career 
When the child was 11 his father died and 
a rich uncle took him in. A Buddhist 
Kagawa studied English in a Presbyterian 
English Bible Class. At 15 he became a 
Christian, was promptly disinherited. His 
health failing, he lived for a time in a poor 
fishing village, then for four years in the 
slums of Kobe. He went to the U. §S, 








Wide World 
Japan’s No, 1 CHRISTIAN 


' 
His followers preferred conversions wo 
economics. ‘ 
studied at Princeton Theological Semin-f 
ary, earned expenses at odd times as a- 
butler to various Manhattan families.. 
Author of some 4o best-selling novels 
and devotional works, Toyohiko Kagawa 
earns $10,000 a year of which he spends 
$40 a month for himself and gives the 
rest to his work. He runs three social 
settlements, aids a leper colony, maintains > 
a research bureau, heads a great organiza- 
tion of consumers’, producers’ and credit 
co-operatives. Many a Japanese, including 
himself, wears a “Kagawa suit” which 
costs $3 (winter model) or $1.35 (sum-! 
mer). Kagawa founded the Farmer-/, 
Peasant Party, has sat in the Japanesey 
Diet as its only outspoken radical. The 
Government used to put him in jail for) 


helping strikers and stirring up the pop - 


ulace. He would smile amiably, preach > 
to anyone who listened, continue writing” 
books. Like the Mahatma Gandhi, Ka- 
gawa keeps a day of silence every week 
He too has foreign followers. His Made- 
line Slade is a Miss Helen Topping, who 
notes down everything he says. Rare is 
the Kagawa day that does not begin with 
prayers long before dawn, continue 18 of 
20 hours. He speaks nearly every night 
fills auditoriums with paying listeners 
Never in good health, he contracted tuber- 
culosis several years ago. Forced to rest, 
he nevertheless dictated three books. His 
partial blindness comes from trachoma 
contracted in the slums. One eye is gone 
To read he must use a powerful magnify: 
ing glass. 

Eleven years ago Kagawa founded the 
Friends of Jesus, an order resembling the 
Franciscans which now has 1,300 mem: 
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bers. In 1929 he started the Kingdom of 
God and two years later a Christian Inter- 
nationale dedicated to “world awakening” 
through small local prayer groups. Ja- 
pan’s churches, with 250,000 members, 
took to the Kingdom of God inasmuch as 
it aimed to expand and unify their work. 
Even Buddhists and Shintoists admired it. 
This year when the first trial period was 
over, the Kingdom of God leaders voted 
to continue the same program for two 
years more. But henceforth Toyohiko 
Kagawa will no longer lead the Kingdom 
of God. In his plans the social and eco- 
nomic duties of the churches loomed large. 
He would build a backfire against Com- 


munism, which like many another church- 


man he believes is Christianity’s most 
dangerous enemy. But Kagawa discovered 
that economics did not interest his col- 
leagues so much as multitudinous conver- 
sions which would look well upon paper. 


Kagawa announced he would go it alone. 





SSCiENCE 


Matter Out of Motion 


Press dispatches from California Insti- 
tute of Technology last week described 
“the creation of matter out of pure mo- 
tion.” The impression given was that this 
was a brand new accomplishment. Ac- 
tually it was only a bold recapitulation of 
work done the past two years. 

By calculations from the Einstein 
formula and measurements of the energies 
of cosmic rays, Caltech’s Dr. Robert 
Andrews Millikan reached the disputed 
conclusion that interstellar energy is con- 
stantly accumulating in the form of the 
familiar .elements. 

Physicists have wanted to see energy 
in the process of becoming mass. Photo- 
graphs of the tracks of electric particles 
passing through fog chambers exist to 
prove the transformation, which can be 
accomplished in three ways: 

1) In Paris the Jean Frédéric Joliots 
(daughter & son-in-law of Mme Marie 
Sklodowska Curie) projected alpha par- 
ticles at lithium atoms. From each colli- 
sion they recovered a boron atom and a 
neutron, which together weighed more 
than the original lithium atom and alpha 
particle. Dr. Kenneth Tompkins Bain- 
bridge of the Bartol Research Foundation 
showed that the additional weight must 
have come from the energy which pro- 
pelled the alpha particle at the lithium 
atom. 

2) The Joliots suggested that the added 
energy might also have come from gamma 
rays which accompanied the alpha particle 
crashes. Gamma rays, like visible light, 
represent unaffiliated energy in motion. 
Caltech and Cambridge (England) scien- 
tists developed the Joliot thought. They 
aimed gamma rays at the hard nuclei of 
atoms. The gamma rays disappeared and 
two new entities appeared—ponderable 
electrons and positrons. 

3) In addition, Dr. Carl David Ander- 
son bounced positrons off atom nuclei. 
Neither nuclei nor positrons seemed af- 
fected. But from their collisions appeared 
fresh electrons, which could have come 
only by synthesis of the energy which 
projected the positrons. 

















Not once 


in 20 years 


HAD ERNEST HAMILTON 


FORGOTTEN HIS WIFE’S BIRTHDAY! 


The Equitable Case Method 
gives you a made to measure 
life insurance program 


Remembering birthdays or other anniver- 


saries is, of course, a very minor part of 


Equitable service. But the Hamilton case 
is interesting because it shows how the 
Equitable Case Method of life insurance 
planning fits the needs of the individual 
exactly—down to the smailest detail. You 
are invited, without obligation, to let an 
Equitable agent apply the Case Method 
to your financial problem. 








Ernest Hamilton had read about the Equi- 
table Case Method of fitting life insurance 
to the needs of each individual. So he put 
his case up to an Equitable agent. 

Said our representative, “Before I get 
into the main points of the program let 
me offer this interesting detail. 

“The other day you mentioned that you 
were taking a birthday present home to 
your wife. Do you realize the Equitable 
can carry on this sentiment even though 
you do not live? Through life insurance 
you can arrange a remembrance of $25 
or $50 every year.” 

Mr. Hamilton wassurprised and pleased. 

Another provision of the complete plan 
assured paying off miscellaneous debts; 
another guaranteed a life income for Mrs. 
Hamilton; another would provide an in- 
come for himself if he reached retirement 
age. 

And all this he could readily pay for 
out of his present income of $6,000. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 





Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 
393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your “Case Method” of adapting life insurance to specific needs. 


Kindly send explanatory booklet. 


ADDRESS 
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New Plays in Manhattan 

Hold Your Horses (libretto by Russel 
Crouse & Corey Ford; music & lyrics by 
Russell Bennett, Robert A. Simon, Gwen 
Murphy). “The locale of this comedy is 
New York City at the turn of the Cen- 
tury,” says a program note by Messrs. 
Crouse & Ford. “If any member of the 
audience can detect the slightest error in 
atmosphere or historical data, the authors 
would be greatly obliged if he would please 
keep his mouth shut about it.” It would 
be more to the point if Author Crouse 
(It Seems Like Yesterday, Mr. Currier 
& Mr. Ives) and Funnyman Ford should 
defy their audiences to detect the slight- 
est bit of sanity in the antics of their 
comedian—Joseph Lytell (“Joe”) Cook. 
Mr. Cook is Broadway Joe, beloved han- 
som cab driver and a horse’s best friend, 
a devotion which ultimately elects him 
Mayor of New York. His first appearance 
is made in front of Rector’s. The painted 
backdrop does not look much like the 
facade of Rector’s; neither does Broadway 
Joe’s cab look like any other ever seen. 
A wash-basin with running water pops out 
of the top, a shoe-shining device promptly 
begins whirring over the driver’s toes. The 
seat flops back and a gas range appears. 
From an icebox which has handily sprung 
out of the vehicle’s superstructure, Broad- 
way Joe extracts the makings.of a mid- 
night snack, cutting the bread with a 
hatchet and finally nailing the sandwich 
to the roof. An escalator then lowers Mr. 
Cook to the stage where he relates at 
length the trip he has just made from 
Cripple Creek, Colo—‘a good night’s 
work if I do say so.” Unknown to him, 
Miss Ona Munson, a flaxen-haired sou- 
brette with a childish uncertainty in her 
voice, has stowed away in the cab. For 
her benefit the undismayed comedian does 
a complicated tap dance up & down a pair 
of Tom Thumb steps, sits down at a port- 
able piano and sings the tuneful theme 
song, “Hold Your Horses,” to his mare 
Magnolia. When he refers to Magnolia’s 
heart of gold a flap opens in her side, 
displaying a large gilt heart. A midget 
in a tiny horse’s suit runs out on the stage 
with Magnolia’s dinner pail, a feed-bag 
full of oats. Broadway Joe takes the bag, 
pats the midget, blandly remarking: 
“That’s her son. This is her fodder.” 

Assisted by uncouth Dave Chasen, Mr. 
Cook finally removes his hack and horse 
from the stage. Messrs. Cook & Chasen 
have provided themselves with trainmen’s 
caps. They pour coal into Magnolia’s 
flank. She lights up, chuffs smoke through 
her nostrils, trembles from flashing fire 
box to cow-catcher, and finally roars 
metallically into the wings. 

Past master of absurdity and surprise, 
Joe Cook regularly employs three prop- 
erty men of his own to supplement his 
production’s stage staff. He needs all of 
them in Hold Your Horses. He juggles a 
whopping hogshead which he catches on 
the soles of his feet from a steep runway. 
He directs Dave Chasen to drop down to 
the corner for some cigars, at the precise 
moment that Chasen disappears through 
a trap door. In his mayoral office is a 
statue which, when dusted, sneezes. He 


calls for his running pants, and a pair 
of trousers, propelled by an _ invisible 
dwarf, trots across the stage. He occa- 
sionally pauses to rattle off, in a manner 
as modest and conscientiously ingratiating 
as a hotel clerk’s, the most fantastic mono- 
logs. One has to do with his career as an 


first professional engagement the act 
which he did with his late brother Leo 
in 1907. He was 17. The act was called 
“The Juggling Kids.” In vaudeville his 
wife, whom he divorced for infidelity two 
years ago, used to act as property man, 
His first big success was achieved with 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce in the Vanities of 
1923. Rain or Shine, his first starring 
vehicle, opened in 1928, ran two years on 
Broadway. He has four children—Joe 














“THe FULLER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY’S RECORDING ORCHESTRA” 


1) Mr. Cook fiddles, 2) strikes attendant with bladder, 3) attendant turns carousel on 
which 4) passenger hits cashier with milk bottle, 5) causing cashier to drop coins. 6) 


Roustabouts spring for coins, 7) dropping Stooge Chasen into tank. 


8) Horn toots. 


9) Mr. Cook is not crazy. 


actor with Edwin Booth. “I was playing 
Polonius that night,” he recalls. “You 
play Polonius with five cards and red and 
white chips.” 

Just before Mr. Cook has to escape his 
political enemies by a wild ride atop two 
white horses galloping thunderously on a 
treadmill, the perennial Cook machine is 
somehow interpolated into the mad pro- 
ceedings. This year the machine is billed 
as “The Fuller Construction Company’s 
Recording Orchestra” (see cut). Wearing 
the bemedaled and lengthy bandmaster’s 
coat which was seen in Fine & Dandy, 
Comedian Cook picks up his fiddle & bow. 
The bow has an inflated bladder tied to 
one end. Mr. Cook plays a few bars, then 
slaps an attendant across the back of the 
neck with the bladder. The attendant 
turns a crank and a small carousel begins 
to revolve. One of the riders seizes a 
cardboard milk bottle, breaks it over the 
ticket-taker’s head. In surprise, the ticket- 
taker heaves a handful of coins on the 
stage. Some roustabouts who have been 
holding Dave Chasen above a glass tank 
of water, dive for the coins. Chasen falls 
into the tank and sounds the last note of 
the tune with an automobile horn. 

Joe Cook is not insane. People who 
have known him for years will tell you so. 
He was born Lopez, orphaned young, 
raised by relatives in Evansville, Ind. He 
still talks a lot about Evansville. . In his 
current offering he fondly remembers an 
uncle who did not pour his maple syrup 
on pancakes, but cut the cakes up, poured 
them on the maple syrup. He has trouped 
with medicine shows, carnivals, burlesque 
shows and in vaudeville. He considers his 


(17), Josephine (18), Doris (12), Leo 
(7). He is a Roman Catholic. He always 
likes to have a midget living with him and 
in his shows. He thinks they are lucky. 
His house is full of statues of gnomes. 
“Absolutely level-headed; a great busi- 
nessman,” is what his friends call him. 
His estate at Lake Hopatcong, N. J. is 
named “Sleepless Hollow.’”’ His motorboat, 
which is very fast and makes terrifving 
turns when the owner is at the wheel, is 
called “The Four Hawaiians,” but Mr. 
Cook has not mentioned the celebrated 
and inimitable Hawaiians on the stage 
since the Massie Case (Time, Dec. 28, 
1931 et seqg.). Majordomo at Lake Hopat- 
cong is Ellis Rowlands, a Welsh ex-actor 
still shaken by his experience in the Black 
Watch during the War. It is Rowlands, 
wearing footman’s livery, who meets you 
at the door when you go to see Mr. Cook. 
Rowlands takes your hat and coat, goes to 
a window, opens it, coolly throws the gar- 
ments out. The smiling host then asks the 
footman to tell Meadows to bring the 
cocktails in. Meadows, in the dark livery 
of a butler, appears instantly. Meadows is 
Rowlands. He sets the drinks down, whips 
off three and departs. Mr. Cook scarcely 
notices. “Anybody who thinks Joe’s 
screwy is a nut,” an old friend says. 
The big meal of the day at “Sleepless 
Hollow” occurs at 11 p. m. It is always 
barbecue—barbecued beef, pork, chicken, 
squab. Shortly before dinner Mr. Cook 
suggests: “Let’s go over to Kelly’s for 


a drink. Let’s go through the tunnel.” He 
leads the way downstairs and soon comes 
to a barred door. A peep-hole opens. Kelly 
says he is just about to close up. 


Mr. 
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Cook finally argues him into admitting the 
party for just a quick one. Kelly is Row- 
lands. The ceiling of the barroom is 
crusted with “everything smaller than a 
man’s hand.” The piano has two hearse- 
lights attached to it. The telephone rings. 
“Go on to sleep now, lady,” urges Mr. 
Cook. “We can’t be making that much 
noise.” He hangs up. The phone rings 
again. Mr. Cook asks a guest to answer 
it. Once he asked Howard Dietz. When 
Mr. Dietz picked up the receiver the 
mouthpiece squirted a quart of water into 
his surprised face. Mr. Dietz does not 
think that Joe Cook is crazy. 

3y this time Mr. Cook is fighting with 
Kelly. “I tell you, Shultz has better beer 
than you have,” he declares. “Just to 
prove it, I’m going to take this crowd over 
to Shultz’s.” Shultz’s is reached by a 
short walk across the Cook golf course. 
(The first tee is a grassy plot atop a 4o-ft. 
water tower. ‘The first green is funnel 
shaped, for holes-in-one. Another green is 
a painted rock. One fairway includes a 
tunnel and a water hazard crossed by a 
drawbridge.) Shultz’s is a beer garden run 
by a man with a thick German accent and 
a heavy black mustache. Shultz is Row- 
lands. That sort of thing goes on endlessly 
at “Sleepless Hollow.” It is all impromptu. 

Mr. Cook takes people by the busload 
to his parties. He spends a great deal of 
money entertaining. He makes a great 
deal and works hard. He worked for three 
months this summer with a bicyclist on 
an act he thought was going in Hold Your 
Horses. The act is not in the show. One 
or two of his intimates will grudgingly 
admit that Mr. Cook might be just a little 
bit monomanic, in a professional way. 

The only setback to his success occurred 
last year in London where he was playing 
in Fanfare: Instead of sending them into 
stitches, Cook merely bewildered his 
audience. Notoriovs for their bad man- 
ners in the theatre, the English began yell- 
ing: “Go back, Yankee! Speak English! 
We want British comedians.” The Lon- 


doners apparently thought Joe Cook was 
crazy. 
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Double Door (by Elizabeth McFad- 
den; Potter & Haight, producers). Vic- 
toria Van Bret (Mary Morris, malevolent 
Abbie in Desire Under the Elms), a tyran- 
nous New York aristocrat of the celluloid 
collar era, dominates her half-brother Rip 
and her younger sister Caroline with an in- 
sane despotism. When Anne Darrow 
(Aleta Freel of Both Your Houses), Rip’s 
nurse during an attack of pneumonia, is 
about to marry the Van Bret scion, Vic- 
toria forbids organ music, refuses to attend 
the ceremony, locks up the wedding pres- 
ents and denies the bride the Van Bret 
pearls which are by will her due. After 
the wedding she has Rip’s bride followed 
by a detective. When circumstantial evi- 
dence of misconduct fails to separate the 
young couple, Victoria frenziedly locks 
Anne in a secret vault behind the funeral 
urns of a pair of Van Bret ancestors. Pro- 
lessor George Pierce Baker taught Play- 
wright McFadden the dramatic tricks with 
which to make such melodrama, ludicrous 
in bald outline, almost credible. Audiences 
appear to enjoy Double Door more than 
anything they have seen so far this season, 
an approval which is nevertheless faint 
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1 to 2 Hours Longer! 


The new record in keep- 
ing breath pure...fresh 


PEPSODENT gives greater protection because it is 3 times 
more powerful than other leading mouth antiseptics ... It 
goes 3 times as far . . » Makes every *1 do the work of *3. 


OME people cling to old ways to 
S their sorrow. But the majority are 
uick to take advantage of the new— 
of the improved ways scientific progress 
constantly makes possible. Ten years 
ago the discoveries on which Pepsodent 
is based had not been made. Hence, it 
was bound to be superior to antiseptics 
born before that time. 


Two kinds of antiseptics 
There are only two kinds of mouth 
antiseptics. The old-fashioned kind that 
kills germs on/y when used full strength. 
The new discovery — Pepsodent—that 
is utterly safe when used full strength, 
yet powerful enough even when diluted 
with 2 parts of water to kill germs in 10 
seconds! Pepsodent Antiseptic is at least 
3 times as powerful as 
other leading mouth anti- 
septics. Hence, it goes 3 
times as far — gives you 
three times as much for 





your money—and gives you assurance 
of a pure, sweet breath for 2 hours 
longer. 

Millions who once diluted ordinary 
antiseptics now realize their mistake. 
Be sure you choose the antiseptic that, 
even when mixed with water, kills 
germs. Insist on Pepsodent Antiseptic 
—be safe—and save your money! 


COLDS! 


Clinical research reveals that Pepsodent Anti- 
septic is particularly effective in reducing the 
number and severity of common colds. 


Some of the 50 different uses for 
this modern antiseptic 


Sore Throat Colds 
Head Colds 
Smoker’s Throat 
Bad Breath 
Mouth Irritations 
Irritations of the 
Gums 
After Extractions 
After Shaving 


Cuts and 
Abrasions 
Chapped Hands 
Dandruff 
Skin Irritations 
Checks Under-Arm 
Perspiration Odor 
“Athlete’s Foot’”’ 
Tired, Aching Feet 


Pepsodent Antiseptic 
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| Engaged. Ghazi I, 21, King of Irak; 
| and his cousin, Princess Aliza, 22, daugh- 
ter of onetime King Ali of the Hejaz (see 
p. 15). : 


Married. Alfred Ernest Stearns, 62, 
longtime (1903-33) headmaster of Phillips 
Academy (Andover, Mass.); and a Miss 
Grace Clemons; in Concord, N. H. 














yy 

Married. Meredith Nicholson, 66, In- 
diana author (The House of a Thousand 
Candles, The Port of Missing Men), new 
U. S. Minister to Paraguay (Trme, Aug. 
28); and Dorothy Lannon, his longtime 
friend and literary associate; in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Died. Clement E. Chase, 45, bridge 
engineer, partner of famed Bridgebuilder 
Ralph Modjeski; when, rocked by a gust 
of wind, he lost his balance and fell 120 
ft. from the Delaware River Bridge; in 
| Philadelphia. 
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Died. Horace Brisbin Liveright, 46, 
Manhattan publisher and stage producer; 
of pneumonia; in Manhattan. A onetime 
bond salesman, he, with Albert Boni, 
formed Boni & Liveright, Inc., which later 
became Liveright Inc., now bankrupt. 





“The boss wants 
a GENUINE PUROLATOR 





from 50,000 to 150,000 miles, | still Mike”) Donlin, 57, actor, oldtime base- 
running with the smoothness and pre- baller; of heart disease; in Los Angeles. 
cision of a watch; know they have been | He was the strutting, clowning, umpire- 
protected by an oil filter... built around | baiting captain of the New York Giants 
Purolator’s large area filter principle. {team which, with Christy Mathewson, 
Time was when the type of filter ele- | “Iron Man Joe” McGinnity and Roger 
ment shown below was infringed by other Bresnahan shut out Philadelphia four 
filter manufacturers. But the courts have times in the 1905 World Series. 
held - sear anya oy eo | Died. Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 58, presi- 
bow Ge pave Vey Se arta dent of the Carnegie Foundation for Ad- 
large area’ filter protection 1s to insistON jn Cement of Teaching; of heart disease; 
a genuine Purolator cartridge, when your in Seattle. Son of Italian immigrants, he 
oil filter is re-serviced. became president of University of Wash- 
Genuine Purolator Filters have stood | jngton in 1915, was ousted eleven years 
the test of time. They have kept crank- later in a celebrated clash with Governor 
case oil pure and effective ... removing Roland Hartley who, resenting an old 
the metal particles and road grit and hard difference, also disliked Dr. Suzzallo’s 
carbon that send so many engines to the urbane way of wheedling fat appropria- 
; Cl oa tions from legislatures (Time, Oct. 18 
junk heap long before their time. 1926) ; , , 
When you re-service your oil filter, say  *?°°”" re 
to your garageman, | Died. Thomas Price, 59, retired rail- 
“I want a genuine |road man, philanthropist, animal lover; 
Purolator car- when he was fired on from ambush while 
tridge.” He'll be riding with two companions (both of 
glad to comply Bh whom were wounded ), on the I,200-acre 
ond he'll heve on estate near Waynesville, N. C. which has 
been his summer home for 25 years. Few 
added respect for hours later a mountaineer named Dewey 
your understanding Potter, who had been fined for poaching 
of the subject. on the Price estate, and two others sur- 
Motor Improve- |rendered to peace officers. Before his 
ments, Inc., New- retirement last year, Thomas Price was 
ark, New Jersey. secretary of Union Pacific R. R., secretary 
or director of 18 other roads and utilities, 


Pp U R Oo L AT Oo R nalp Union Pacific subsidiaries. 


THE OIL FILTER ON YOUR MOTORCAR Died. Arthur Seligman, 60, Governor 
LICENSED UNDER SWEETLAND PATENTS of New Mexico; suddenly, of angina pec- 
toris; in an Albuquerque hotel. 


” |Some of his authors: Fugene O’Neill, 
CARTRIDGE | Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood _Anderson, 
These instructions are often given chauf- | Emil Ludwig, Robinson Jeffers, Ben 
feurs by men who pay the upkeep. They | Hecht, Hendrik \ an Loon. 
, i ve driven them | ‘ : iil 
know why engines that ha | Died. Michael Joseph (“Turkey 
| 




























Died. Sime Silverman, 61, founder. 
publisher of the weekly Variety, staz 
folks’ Bible-in-argot; of a lung hemo: 
rhage; in a Los Angeles hotel. Fired 23 
years ago from a job on the New Yoik 
Morning Telegraph, he borrowed $1,500 
from his father-in-law, bought a moribund 
weekly, converted it into the sheet which 
today has a staff of 225, is sometimes 100 
pages fat. In cryptic Broadway slan- 
guage, which he and the late Jack Conway 
enlarged and embroidered, he fought for 
the downtrodden trouper against bookers, 
agents, producers. “The hell with the 
ads!” was his slogan: he called his adver- 
tisers’ shows “lousy” when he thought they 
were, kept his circulation a secret. Four 
years ago he made his son Sidne half owner 
He never praised a story, “fired” his men 
scores of times, ran off to Havana when 
they planned to féte him on the paper’ 
25th birthday. Variety seldom takes no- 
tice of the workaday world but when the 





1929 boom collapsed it headlined: WALL 


STREET LAYS AN EGG. 


A 
<> 








Died. James Anson Campbell, 79, chair- 
man emeritus, longtime (1906-30) presi- 
dent and head of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., onetime farmer and hardware 
clerk; of heart failure; in Youngstown, 
Ohio. Broken by his titanic struggle to 
merge Youngstown with Bethlehem Steel 
(Time, July 21, 1930 et ante), he resigned 
the presidency, turned over the manage: 
ment to younger men. 
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Died. Annie Wood Besant, 85, high 
priestess of Theosophy (150,000 ad- 
herents), onetime president of the Indian 
National Congress; in Adyar, Madras, 
India, her home for 40 years. Born in 
London of poor Irish-Anglosaxon parents, 
a highstrung, impressionable girl. over- 
flowing with energy and ideas, she quickly 
tired of the Church of England vicar she 
married at 20, scurried off to become the 
right-hand woman of Atheist Charles Brad- 
laugh—for which a scandalized court de- 
nied her custody of her two children. She 
preached birth-control, anti-vivisection, 
woman’s suffrage, Indian independence; 
joined Socialists George Bernard Shaw 
and James Ramsay MacDonald in the 
Fabian Society. She met Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky, a founder of the Theosophical 


Society, became her disciple, went to’ 


India where she preceded the Mahatma 
Gandhi as a protagonist of the Untouch- 
ables, founded a Hindu college, fanned 
the flames of Theosophy—‘a mystical 
speculation applied to deduce a philosophy 
of the universe,” compact of pantheism, 
occultism, Hinduism, theoretically without 
dogmas but entailing belief in reincarna- 
tion and in knowledge of the divine Es- 
sence through soul force. The U. &. 
knew her best as sponsor of young Jiddu 
Krishnamurti (“The Messiah in Plus 
Fours”) who, after his ill-starred world 
tour, decided he was not a Messiuh after 
all and renounced Theosophy; and for her 
abortive attempt to establish a breeding: 
ground in California where the neo 
American predicted by Anthropologist 
Ales Hrdlicka might evolve. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Thunder Over Mexico (Upton Sin- 
clair) is a feature length (7,000-ft.) pic- 
ture whittled out of the gigantic 243,000- 
ft. opus which Director Sergei Michailov- 
itch Eisenstein made in Mexico over two 
years ago. In silent form with a musical 
accompaniment, it investigates a minor 
miscarriage of social justice on a Mexican 
hacienda toward the end of the last cen- 
tury. A peon and his fiancée go to their 
ranch owner for permission to marry. One 
of the hacendado’s guests rapes the girl. 
The peon strikes her assaulter, then tries 
with four friends to retrieve the girl from 
a tower into which she has been tossed. 
They fail and scamper away, pursued by 
a posse which includes the hacendado’s 
daughter, who gets shot dead when the 
posse catches up with the fugitives. The 
three fugitives who are captured are dis- 
posed of by the “horse torture.” Servants 
bury them alive so that only their heads 
show above ground, then ride over them 
till they are mashed to death. 

This wild chronicle—a combination of 
radical propaganda and _ old-fashioned 
“Western”—starts with shots of Aztec 
ruins, ends with shots of an idealized 
modern Mexico, symbolized by Mexico 
City University students in their football 
suits. It would be undistinguished were it 
not for the fact that the photography—for 
which Director Eisenstein and his Camera 
Man Edouard Tissé were equally responsi- 
ble—is superb. 

Critics, esthetes and Socialist Upton 
Sinclair, who was last week out for Gov- 
ernor of California on a Democratic ticket, 
have been babbling about Eisenstein’s 
Mexican picture for the last two and one- 
half years. Since this excerpt from it, 
which the producers expect to follow with 


fies —_— 











EISENSTEIN MEXICANS 

. after the “horse torture.” 

two more feature length pictures and a 
series of short travelogs, is unsatisfactory, 
the future of Eisenstein’s monster is likely 
to be as controversial as its past. 

In 1931 Paramount hired Director 
Eisenstein, whose Potemkin and Ten Days 
That Shook the World were probably the 
best pre-talkie Russian cinemas to go to 
Hollywood. He worked for three months 
on An American Tragedy, was then re- 
moved because he was “too unusual.” 
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WE GOT TO GET Some SLEE? * 


PUT AN END TO THIS SORT OF NIGHT-TIME TOSSING 


Get a Real Nights 





SLEEP 


Tonight..This Natural, Drugless Way 


See For Yourself How Much 
More Quickly You Fall Asleep 
And How Much Better You 


Rest — New Energy Next Day 


O you fall asleep quickly and naturally 

at night? Or—like so many others in 
these trying times—do you hate to go to 
bed for fear you'll lie awake and toss? 


If so, here’s news that may save you many 
a sleepless night — many a heavy-headed 
morning. For now a simple way has been 
discovered to bring sound sleep quickly, 
almost the moment you go to bed—entirely 
without medicine. 


It is a delicious food concentrate which 
you take with warm milk just before you 
go to bed. Then fall asleep as effortlessly 
as a 2-year-old. 


Inthe morning you awaken refreshed, clear- 
eyed—filled with new vitality and energy 
to last you throughout the day. For this 
new way acts to rebuild nerve, brain and 
body tissues while you are fast asleep. 


How It Acts 


This remarkable food-drink is called Oval- 
tine—and it acts to combat the 3 most 
common causes of sleeplessness — entirely 
without drugs. 

First: Ovaltine, taken as a warm drink at 
bedtime, tends to draw excess blood away 
from the brain. Thus inviting mental calm 
and “‘conditioning”’ the mind for sleep. 


Second: Ovaltine corrects digestive unrest 
by gently stimulating and aiding digestive 
processes. 

Third: Ovaltine supplies important food ele- 
ments, the absence of which, inordinary diet, 
leads to irritated nerves and sleeplessness. 


Try It Tonight 


Don’t judge Ovaltine merely by what users 
claim for it. Try it and see for yourself how 
much more quickly you fall asleep—how 
much more complelely you rest. 


As you continue to take Ovaltine, observe 
how it restores your natural tendency to 
sleep soundly every night. Note how much 
more easily you recover from fatigue—how 
vitality multiplies. 

’Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine now. Mix 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls with 
a cup of warm milk and drink it before going 
to bed tonight. In the morning, see how 
much fresher you feel—and how different 
the whole world looks when you’ve had a 
real night’s sleep. 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men 
and women, are using Ovaltine to restore vital- 
ity when fatigued. During the World War, it 
was made a standard ration for rebuilding 
nerve-shattered soldiers. It is also 
highly recommended by physicians for 
nervous, underweight children—and 
as a strengthening food for nursing 


mothers, convalescents, and the aged. 
997-RA 


OVA LTINE 


Dhe Swiss Food - Drinks 


Manufactured in the United States according 
to the original Swiss formula 
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YOU NEED 
GLOVER’S 
THE FAMOUS 
VETERINARY 
MEDICINE TO 
STOP LOSING 
YOUR HAIR! 


co 





GLOVER’S, 
remember, is 
the same med- 
icine with the 
distinctive pine 
tarodorthathas 
been used on 
animals so suc- 
cessfully for 60 
years! Many years ago people began using 
this triumph of Veterinary science on a 
wide scale when it was discovered that it 
also gave amazing results in cases of 
DANDRUFF, ITCHING SCALP,THIN- 
NING HAIR, BALDNESS, etc., on the 
human scalp.Today the virtues of Glover's 
are known everywhere. 

Get Glover's Imperial Mange Medicine 
and Glover's Imperial Medicated Soap for 
the shampoo at your druggist's today, or 
have your BARBER or HAIRDRESSER 
give you the GLOVER SCIENTIFIC 
TREATMENT. 

This Treatment consists of GLOVER’S 
SYSTEM OF MASSAGE, an application 
of GLOVER’S MANGE MEDICINE, 
followed by the SHAMPOO. 

Booklet describing it sent FREE. Write 


GLOVERS 


Dept.K, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Fountain of Youth! 


You are not a day older than you feel. All you 
have to do to keep young is—feel young. There is 
now offered a marvelous new food-tonic, “P. W. G.” 
(Pure Wheat Germ), that contains generous quan- 
tities of those essential vitamins, A, B, E and G, 
that physicians declare absolutely necessary to re- 
sist disease and build up daily the energy con- 
sumed. 


Vitamin A—The energy builder. 


Vitamin B and Vitamin G, the resisters of dis- 
ease. 








Vitamin E—necessary to life reproduction. 
“P. W. G.” is not a drug, but nature’s own food. 


A small quantity added to fruit or cereal im- 
proves the flavor and brings all these benefits as 
well. 


“P. W. G.” is obtained from selected wheat by a 
special process, and can only be obtained from our 
mill laboratory. Send $1.00 today for a supply 
sufficient for one month’s diet. Inquiries invited. 
Address Dept. X, Minneapolis Milling Co., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. Original 
manufacturers and distributors of “P. W. G.” 
(Pure Wheat Germ) to the consumer. Be sure to 
get the original. 


OWN A CARAMEL 
Pop-Corn Sto RE® 


Make quick success with CARME 
CRISP . .. sensational new candied 
Pop-Corn confection. Stores goingstrong. 
Openings ia many towns. Little capital. We 
supply complete equipment . . help finance and 
locate you . . furnish store plans . . successful 
original formulas . . teach process. Send for 
Ere ock . . .‘‘Golden Kernels of Profit’’. 
xplains all. Write today. No obligation. 
Carmeicrisp Machine Co., 


1078 High St., Springfield, 0. 















ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 


Upton Sinclair and some of his friends put 
up $100,000, sent Eisenstein to Mexico 
where he had in mind an ambitious work 
to interpret the history, character and ap- 
pearance of the Mexican people. When 
Eisenstein finished shooting his Que Viva 
Mexico! he sent it to Upton Sinclair, went 
back to Russia. 

U. S. directors, working with high- 
salaried actors, cannot afford to use much 
more film than they plan to have in the 
finished picture. Russian directors, par- 
ticularly Eisenstein, are much more likely 
to choose casts of completely untrained 
actors, like the Mexican peons whom 
Eisenstein hired at laborers’ pay. They 
can then afford to use film extravagantly. 
Assembling and cutting are far more im- 
portant to Director Eisenstein than to his 
Hollywood confréres. 

When Eisenstein returned to Russia 
without finishing Que Viva Mexico! Upton 
Sinclair sold the distribution rights to 
Hollywood Producer Sol Lesser. Contro- 
versies started as soon as Producer Lesser 
revealed his plan for cutting Que Viva 
Mexico! Upton Sinclair insisted that the 
cutting followed LEisenstein’s original 
scenario. Critics who had talked to Eisen- 
stein about the picture accused Sinclair 
of “butchering” the film. They insisted 
that Eisenstein’s original 243,000 ft. con- 
tained the material for a cinematic master- 
piece, which Thunder Over: Mexico is not. 
Excitable Editor Lincoln Kirstein of 
Hound & Horn last week got himself 
ejected from a Manhattan preview of 
Thunder Over Mexico for trying to voice 
his objections to the picture, for giving 
members of the audience handbills de- 
nouncing Upton Sinclair. Said Upton Sin- 
clair, when he arrived in’ Manhattan for 
last week’s premiére: “If these fellows 
go on making a disturbance, we'll get our 
money back.” In Moscow, Sergei Eisen- 
stein last week let it be known that he was 
at work on a cinema history of Moscow’s 
last 500 years. 

. 

S. O. S. Iceberg (Universal). From 
the comfortable bivouac of his polar ex- 
pedition on the crest of an Arctic skiing 
slope, Dr. Lawrence (Rod La Rocque) 
pushes off alone on the track of another 
expedition lost some years before. His 
four companions set off to find him, 
promptly lose their food. They try to cross 
a frozen fiord to an Eskimo village. When 
the ice breaks, they take refuge on a berg. 
There, nestling in a cave, is Lawrence. 

As the iceberg floats along, its popula- 
tion increases. First a rescue plane con- 
taining Lawrence’s wife (Leni Riefen- 
stahl, an obscure but nervy German 
actress) arrives, gets wrecked landing. 
Then appear two polar bears and a dead 
seal. It begins to look as though straps 
will have to be attached to the iceberg for 
its passengers to hang on when finally one 
of the expedition jumps off to swim ashore. 
A second rescue plane picks him up, takes 
him to an Eskimo village whose obliging 
denizens paddle out to the berg in kayaks, 
ferry the Lawrences back to land. 

In adventure films of this type, the 
story is important only as a means of in- 
troducing acts of God. The berg-breakings, 
crevasse-creakings, storms and deaths in 
S. O. S. Iceberg are sufficiently authentic 
to be a deterrent to polar exploration, an 
inducement to emotional chilblains. Made 


under Director Tay Garnett, by a com- 
pany that spent a year on location near 
the coast of Greenland, it is a refrigerated 
horror story, the more effective because 
its patterns of ice and sea have an enor- 
mous nightmare beauty. The picture 
would have been better if it had showed 


LENI RIEFENSTAHL 


. obscure but nervy. 


more plainly what the explorers ate and 
what they wore beneath their fur tippets. 
Good shot: a husky dog slipping into a 
crevasse and dangling there by his harness 
until he pulls the rest of the team and 
then the sled in after him. 

—_—< 

My Weakness (Fox-De Sylva). As 
a vehicle for Lilian Harvey, pert British 
comedienne who made a U. S. reputation 
playing in German musicomedies _ like 
Congress Dances, this picture has the vit 
tue of being as unpretentious as it is slight. 
It requires her only to impersonate a stock 
character: the scullery maid who is meta- 
morphosed into a lady by the attractive 
young man who has bet his crusty uncle a 
fortune that he can marry her to a mil 
lionaire. 

Frail, soft-eyed, graceful and demurely 
impudent, Miss Harvey gives her role 4 
pleasant, silvery freshness, makes her 
eventual betrothal to the attractive young 
man (Lew Ayres) instead of the mil- 
lionaire (Charles Butterworth) seem satis. 
factory as well as inevitable. She ably 
conceals the embarrassment she must have 
felt for the lyric of a pretty tune called 
“Gather Lip Rouge While You May.” 
Funniest shot: Butterworth, defeated in 
love, trying to commit suicide by insulting 
a gangster. 





Wild Boys of the Road (Warner). 
Eager to maintain their boast that they 
set the style for other Hollywood com- 
panies, Warner Brothers have recently be- 
come interested in the problems of adoles- 
cent delinquents. In The Mayor of Hell, 
James Cagney and a juvenile cast headed 
by Frankie Darro solved the matter of 
reform schools. Wild Boys of the Road 
is derived from those parts of a Russian 
picture called The Road to Life which 
were not used in The Mayor of Hell. 
Nonetheless, it is by no means an ur 
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interesting stencil. Darro, aided this time 
by Edwin Phillips and a young actress 
named Dorothy Coonan, makes it a com- 
pelling, sometimes even an honest, por- 
trait of a brutal and bitter way of life. 

Eddie Smith and his friend Tommy, 
unable to help their unemployed parents 


— r . RES | 












PHILLips, DARRO & COONAN 
A gay Cleveland aunt provides chocolate 
cake. 
at home, set off to ride freight trains. 
They pick up with a girl named Sally who 
takes them to visit her gay aunt in Cleve- 
land. There they get a chocolate cake, 
leave by the fire escape when the police 
come through the door. Sally has an 
unhappy encounter with a_ brakeman, 
Tommy loses a leg under a freight train, 
Eddie is ‘on his way to becoming a sullen 
young desperado before the picture pro- 
vides an improbable regeneration including 
jobs for all three, the promise of a speedy 
return home. Good shot: a wise, con- 
temptuous old hobo advising Eddie and 
a hundred or so of his confréres to beat 
down a handful of railroad detectives who 

have frightened them off a train. 


The Solitaire Man (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Actor Herbert Marshall per- 
formed so ably as a gentleman crook in 
Paramount’s Trouble in Paradise that 
M-G-M at once saw the necessity for 
getting him for another such part. In this 
picture he is one of a band of diamond 
thieves, filching politely in the capitals of 
Europe. When one of his accomplices 
commits too bold a burglary, Marshall 
undertakes to restore the stolen necklace. 
In doing so, he gets himself suspected of 
committing murder. The climax of the 
picture arrives when he is on board a 
Paris-to-London plane, in company with 
his impetuous accomplice (Ralph Forbes), 
a pretty female thief (Elizabeth Allan), a 
lugubrious individual who claims to be a 
Scotland Yard inspector (Lionel Atwill), 
and a noisy U. S. tourist (Mary Boland). 
By the time the plane lands at Croydon, 
Marshall has found means to incriminate 
the alleged Scotland Yard inspector. He 
and Miss Allan plan to settle down in 
Devonshire and reform. The Solitaire 
Man 1s a slight, rapid and amusing melo- 
Grama, in which even the killings are per- 
‘ormed politely. 











time tested method 


of SAVIN on Automobile 
and Compensation Insurance 


N all of the 180 years that mutual 

insurance has operated, there never 
was a time when it appealed more 
strongly to thoughtful buyers of insur- 
ance. 

A reduction in cost where it can be 
done with safety, interests almost every- 
body these days. 

Here is how mutual casualty com- 
panies have saved millions of dollars 
annually for policyholders. In the first 
place a mutual corporation has no stock- 
holders. Policyholders, therefore, are 
the only group to benefit by 
successful operation. A legal 
reserve mutual company 
charges the same premium 
rate as other leading types 
of insurance carriers, but 
uses considerable care in 
selecting risks and works 
to help policyholders avoid 
unnecessary accidents. It is 
also a matter of record that 





This Seal identifies a mem- 
ber company of The National 
Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies and the 
American Mutual Alliance. 


mutual companies operate economically. 

These aims and activities have re- 
duced losses and expense, which has 
enabled mutual companies to return 
a substantial part of the premium to 
policyholders in dividends. 

Among all mutual companies the 
record of the 23 companies of the 
National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, stands out for 
successful and sound operation. These 
selected, leading mutual organizations 
have returned over $107,000,000 in 
dividends in the past ten 
years; $25,008,470 for 1931 
and ’32. Thousands of the 
best known corporations in 
the country are numbered 
among their policyholders. 

Write today for a list of 
National Association compa- 
nies and an interesting out- 
line of their plan of protec- 
tion, -service and economy. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Sound and economical protection on following risks: accident + automobile (all forms) « burglary 
and theft « fidelity + liability (all forms) « plate glass + property damage + workmen's compensation 





‘aa i om 
f Ca f ity Name 
Address 





+ Seti Tilaination 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET:-------------- 


TO 


National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, 


230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, with no obligation, a list of the Association com- 


panies and an outline of the benefits they offer the policyholder. 








THE MUTUAL PLAN HAS OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY FOR 180 YEARS 
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11 YEARS OF 


CRUNEHINE... 









SACS -Equipped Dixie Hammermill engaged in 


limestone crushing in a cement mill since 1922. The bear- 
ings haven't yet begun to show signs of appreciable wear. 


NO CINCH 
FOR BEARINGS! 


& Performance ... when it comes to a They have worked under the unfavor- 
matter of bearings...speaks louder than able conditions of an abrasive-filled 
adjectives any old time. For example, atmosphere during all of that time. 
eleven years ago SSF Bearings went 
into the limestone crushing machine 
that is pictured above. That is a simple ‘i 
statement of fact! You can’t blame manufacturers for 


? putting all tough jobs...as well as many 
Today the same machine and the ! “4 4 “ 
, of those that are not so tough... up to 


same bearings are still doing duty in ra ° ‘ 
I gage —— duty i mcs Bearings, can you? 

the same mill. That’s a simple state- / 

ment of performance! 0c Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th St., 


New York, N.Y. 


And the S06 Bearings haven’t even 
begun to show wear. 





The mill and the So Bearings that 
are part of it have crushed more than 
three million tons of hard limestone in 
their eleven years of service. They have 
stood up during that period under the 
3092 burden of constantly varying loads. BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Profit 

While President Roosevelt conferred 
‘and cogitated at Washington about cur- 
rency inflation (see p. 9), the dollar hit 
a new low of 63.71¢ gold on international 
exchange. The Federal Reserve automati- 


_ cally jumped to a new high of $32.28 an 


ounce the price of gold which it sells 
abroad on consignment from U. S. miners, 
At that price the monetary gold of the 
U. S. Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
was worth in world markets $6,400,000,- 
coo. On the books that gold is carried at 
the old legal price of $20.67 an ounce or 
a total of $4,329,000,000. Thus in the last 
six months the U. S. made a paper profit 
on its gold holdings of $2,100,000,000. 
PPS 

Hegira to Jersey 

Potent people were popping in and out 
of No. 820 Park Ave., Manhattan every 
day last week. Governor Lehman had 
traveled down from Albany to try once 
again to straighten out Mayor O’Brien’s 
fumbled finances. Bankers were sum- 
moned to the Governor’s home to talk 
about loans. President Richard Whitney 
of the New York Stock Exchange was 
pumped to see if he was bluffmg about 
moving to New Jersey (Time, Sept. 25). 
If Mr. Whitney was not bluffing it was 
plain that the tax schemes cooked up by 
bumbling Mayor O’Brien and his adviser, 
Samuel Untermyer, threatened Manhattan 
with a major economic calamity. To 
escape the Mayor’s new 4¢-a-share stock 
transfer tax and 5% levy on brokers’ gross 
income, not only the Stock Exchange but 
the Curb and Produce Exchanges, the 
over-the-counter dealers and all append- 
ages of Manhattan’s vast securities busi- 
ness were ready to join the Jersey hegira. 

For Mayor O’Brien had inadvertently 
brought home a great truth to the men 
who buy & sell the nation’s securities: 
that whether or not Mayor O’Brien’s taxes 
were imposed, security dealers would be 
far better off in New Jersey than in New 
York State. 1) They would avoid New 
York State’s transfer taxes which con- 
tributed $31,000,000 to Governor Leh- 
man’s budget even in the last lean year. 
2) All security dealers who lived in New 
Jersey and all those who chose to move 
there would avoid the New York State 
income tax (New Jersey has none). When 
these facts were generally realized last 
week things moved swiftly. 

Plans for the National Stock Exchange 
which sought a New Jersey charter were 
dropped, and a committee headed by 
Partner Howard Froelick of the big odd- 
lot house of De Coppet & Doremus 
launched a New jersey Stock Exchange, 
an unincorporated association like the Big 
Board. President Whitney and all officials 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
promptly accepted similar positions in the 
New Jersey Exchange, thus branding it as 
official. Of the Big Board’s 1,375 members 
all but 97 (chiefly inactive members like 
J. Pierpont Morgan and his son Junius) 
had applied for Jersey membership before 
the end of the week. Vice President Allan 
L. Lindley solemnly posted a notice on the 
New York floor that his firm’s main office 
was now his home in Englewood, N. J. 





Not since 1792 when 24 brokers agreed to 
buy & sell from each other under the 
big buttonwood tree in Wall Street had 
the New York Stock Exchange taken such 
a momentous step. 

All that was needed was a new home. 
President Whitney stopped off in Newark 
on his way in from Far Hills one morn- 
ing to inspect Mayor Meyer C. Ellen- 
stein’s Centre Market, a big city-owned 
white elephant used partly as a parking 
Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey 


garage. 











NEw 


He hurried to town about $31,000,000. 


York’s LEHMAN 


City showed Founder Froelick Pennsyl- 
vania R. R.’s terminal. Real estate boom- 
lets sprang up in both cities as brokers 
fought for options on office space. Finally 
President Whitney picked Newark’s Centre 
Market for the exchange proper and Jersey 
City’s Pennsylvania Terminal—equidis- 
tant between the old floor and the new— 
for Stock Clearing Corp., a subsidiary 
which handles much of the mechanical 
detail.* 

Telephone men working 24 hours a day 
gouged up Newark’s Commerce Street to 
lay a 3,600-wire cable. Carpenters and 
electricians rushed preparations for the 
opening Oct. 2. A hitch developed when 
Centre Market’s present tenants, in de- 
fault of $300,000 rent, obtained an injunc- 
tion against dispossession. Asked if he 
would hold Newark to its promise, 
Founder Froelick snapped, “Hell, no!” 
Alarmed by this attitude, Mayor Ellen- 
stein flew home from Chicago, soon settled 
the squabble. 

Plans last week called for shifting about 
15 of the most heavily traded issues as 
a starter. This would account for nearly 
one-half of the total daily volume of trad- 
ing. Gradually other active stocks would 
be added until the bulk of the market 

*Chicago, always alert to opportunities to 
steal Manhattan’s financial thunder, last week 
organized a committee to persuade such Midwest 
corporations as Chrysler, Corn Products, Deere, 


General Motors, Nash, National Biscuit, Mont- 
gomery Ward to list their stocks in Chicazo. 


was in Newark. Still unsettled last week 
was the prime point of whether firms, most 
of which have only one floor member, 
could use a non-member alternate. With 
an alternate on the New York floor and 
the regular member in Newark, the house 
would avoid the use of “$2 brokers” who 
execute orders for other members. The 
$2 brokers fought the alternate plan tooth 
& nail. Wall Street was sure that without 
the burden of New York State taxes 
trading volume would jump. 

Visions of Wall Street going to weeds 
haunted Manhattan realtors all last week. 
When Newark firms opened on Sunday 
and even plunked down renting offices 


——_ — — 











International 


NEWARK’S ELLENSTEIN 
He unloaded a white elephant. 


right in Wall Street, they grew panicky. 
In advertisements U. S. Realty & Improve- 
ment Co., owner of many a skyscraper, 
besought Manhattan citizens to rise and 
squelch their mayor. The Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation estimated that the Jersey hegira 
would lop one-third from the value of all 
Wall Street property, now assessed at $1,- 
000,000,000, that there would be a perma- 
nent population shift across the Hudson 
River with imponderable consequences to 
Manhattan business. It was pointed out 
that the New Jersey Stock Exchange by 
imposing a small assessment of its own 
on trading could soon afford to duplicate, 
if not improve on, the Manhattan plant. 
Bankers feared not only the loss of ten- 
ants in their big buildings but also the 
lucrative stock transfer business. Forbid- 
den by law to branch to Jersey they might 
eventually lose a sizable slice of brokers’ 
deposits. 

Mayor O’Brien, badly snubbed in the 
primaries early in the week (see p. 13), 
finally tried to make peace with the 
brokers when orchid-buttonholed Mr. 
Untermyer told him, “I wish that I still 
believed that the threats of the Stock 
Exchange to move away from New York 
were a bluff, but the conviction has been 
carried to me that they are going away 
and that they have already gone.” But 
even if the obnoxious brokerage taxes 
were eliminated, many brokers, set on the 
move’s other advantages, still urged the 


exodus. 
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busily on a campaign to justify his reign. 

Out to Texaco stockholders and the 
Press went a 43-page booklet containing 
Mr. Holmes’s version of last spring’s 
boardreom battle and a list of his good 
works. With it went a letter from a 


= 


Texaco Tussle 

While Ralph Clinton Holmes was in 
Europe in 1927, Chairman Amos Leonidas 
Beaty of Texas Corp. arranged that hence- 
forth all department heads should meet 
daily with the executive committee instead 
of with Mr. Holmes the president. When 
President Holmes returned he demanded 
that Texaco’s department heads should 
again meet with him, not with Mr. Beaty 
and the executive committee. One day 
as high-salaried Texaco operating execu- 
tives hovered uncertainly between Mr. 
Beaty’s and Mr. Holmes’s doors, Mr. 
Holmes called for a showdown. The em- 
barrassed executive committee gave Pres- 
ident Holmes a vote of confidence. Chair- 
man Beaty resigned then & there. Few 
days later he moved into an office directly 
above Texaco at No. 17 Battery Place, 
Manhattan. 

Last spring, as happened with Texaco’s 
first president Joseph Stephen Cullinan in 
1913 and with Chairman Arnold Schlaet 
in 1920, the question of who was to run 
the biggest independent oil company in 
the U. S. again popped up. Ralph Clinton 
Holmes, by this time not only president 
but acting chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and board of directors, again called 
for a showdown. This time he lost. Mr. 
Holmes was reluctant to move from his 
big paneled office in the Chrysler Building 
but when he did he took offices, like Mr. 
Beaty, a few floors above his old company. 
Last week in that office, unlike Mr. Beaty, 
he had a platoon of stenographers working 














Underwood & Underwood 


RALPH CLINTON HoLMES 


He demanded seven resignations. 


stockholders’ committee, asking for 
proxies for a special stockholders’ meeting 
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SPECIAL 
WEIGHTS 


Allegheny Tubing has been used by leading manu- 
facturers of power and heating boilers for more than 20 
years. All boiler tubes are rolled from special low carbon 
steel skelp made from selected heats that contain the 
required welding properties. Every tube is tested to 
1000 pounds per square inch hydrostatic pressure and 
is clean and rolled true to gauge,—why Allegheny Tub- 
ing is so widely specified by economy-minded executives 
throughout industry 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENAIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 


ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
al 





in October. Mr. Holmes swore that he 
was not trying to regain the Texaco throne 
but only desired election of twelve ad- 
ditional directors. Mr. Holmes openly 


protested that Texaco had too long been 
dominated by the Lapham family who 














International 
Joun H. (“Jack”) LAPHAM 
He got one. 


had three of the 13 seats—John H. 
(“Jack”) Lapham and his cousin Henry 
G. Lapham and a Lapham nominee, Albett 
Rockwell. Seven directors are company 
executives. “‘No strong man, or any one 
above the average, has ever survived a 
Lapham board. ... Every constructive 
or corrective effort, or activity, ever made 
has been carried out over the protest or 


objection of some, if not all, of the 
Lapham representatives,” roared Mr. 
Holmes. 


To Mr. Holmes the most sinisier in- 
fluence in Texaco is Jack Lapham. A slim, 
blue-eyed, soft-spoken man of 51, whose 
father was one of Texaco’s founders, Jack 
Lapham lives in Austin, plays polo, flies 
his own planes. Though no single one of 
Texaco’s 90,000 stockholders owns more 
than a 2% interest, the Lapham family 
owns 250,000 shares of the 9,000,000 out- 
standing. With nothing particular to do 
Jack Lapham has always liked to spend 
his time on Texaco affairs, in Texaco meet- 
ings, in Texaco fields and refineries. Presi- 
dent Holmes, whose library on Napoleon 
is extensive, found this interest very an- 
noying. 

Texaco has had a tradition of down- 
right individualism ever since it was 
founded by John Warne (“‘Bet-a-Million”) 
Gates & friends in 1902—a longshot bet 
on a little $3,000,000 concern which had 
grown out of a wildcat gusher in the Spin- 
dletop pool. Ralph Holmes went to 
Texaco at its founding. Grandson of an 
oilman, he was raised in Olean, N. Y. near 
the Pennsylvania oil fields, quit school 
to go into refining. For Texaco he helped 
develop the famed Holmes-Manley gaso- 
line cracking process, helped push its dis- 
tribution into 51 foreign lands and into all 
48 States (more than any U. S. oil com- 
pany). Now 59, short, stocky, bulb-nosed 
Ralph Holmes is known chiefly as a re- 
fining man and a bear for work. 
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This New S-T-R-E-I-C-H-Y Towel 
dries hands DRY 


OFT and ‘“‘stretchy”’ where others are 
harsh and stiff, the new soft-weve 
ScotTissue Towels fit snugly round the 
hand. Between the fingers. Into the 
hollows of the palm. 


They soak up every bit of moisture. 
They dry like cloth. 


And the new soft-weve process which 
makes them 20% more absorbent also 
gives them great strength. They stretch 
almost 2 inches without tearing. They're 
tough and strong even when wet. 


See how it fits 
snugly into the 
hollows... absorbs 


every bit of moisture 


Soft-weve ScotTissue Towels are set- 
ting a new standard of towel comfort. 
And incidentally reducing towel bills. 
One does the job instead of several. 
Figured on the basis of cost per person 
per year they make possible substantial 
savings. 

See for yourself what the new soft- 
weve process means in greater softness 
and ‘‘stretch,”’ faster and more thorough 
drying. Mail the coupon for a free trial 
packet of soft-weve ScotTissue Towels. 


Soft-Weve Scofk Itssue Towels 


Your Hands are the 
First to Touch Them! 


STRETCHES ALMOST 2 INCHES. The extra 
“stretch” makes soft-weve ScotTissue Towels 
fit snugly into the hollows of the hand, They 
dry like cloth! 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pennsylvania 
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packed in a ply- 
wood packing 
case, with side 
saddle frames 
padded with thick . 
KIMPAK to sus- [7 
pend upper set- |j 
back portionofthe 
console and to pro- 
tect the finish. 





No scratches, no mars 
to fine wood finishes — 
thanks to KIMPAK 


INE wood finishes deserve certain protection 

against scratches, press marks, etc., during 
shipment from factory to dealer. This is why 
Zenith has adopted KIMPAK Crepe Wadding 
for its fine radio sets. 

KIMPAK isa wood fibre product, soft asdown, 
free from grit, harsh foreign matter and any 
chemical or injurious substances of any sort. 

There is a form of KIMPAK for every type of 
surface protection, and the correct scientific 
application can be easily found so that it will 
give greater protection at no extra cost. Write 
today for samples and costs. Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York; 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles. 


Kimpak 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPE WADDING 


This Method FORECAST 
THE BIG BREAK 


(Proof Upon Request) 
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The Point and Figure Method 
of Anticipating Stock Price Movements, 
$2.00. By Victor de Villiers 
Books by Owen Taylor 


Low Priced Stocks $1.00 Puts and Calls... .$1.00 
Stop Orders....... 1.00 Charts (Manual of 
Short Selling...... 1.00 Instruction) .... 1.00 


Order Freely—Money refunded if not satisfied. 


Stock Market Publications 


20 East 37th St.,Dept.TM, New York,N.Y. 











You may obtain a prospectus of Quar- 
terly Income Shares upon request to 
Administrative and Research Corp., 15 
Exchange Place, Jersey City, N.J., orto 
authorized dealers in principal cities. 


QUARTERLY 


WSOKIE 
SNAKES 


Distributed by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


THROUGH A NATIONAL GROUP OF 
INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS 








After Mr. Holmes was boosted into the 


| presidency (by the Laphams), he saw to 








it that his $500,000,000 company was run 
on Holmes ideas. Last spring he even 
edited an issue of the Texaco Star, month- 
ly house organ. Editor Holmes blistered 
the oil industry, collectively and individ- 
ually, for its colossal sins and the issue 
raised a storm in the oil world. 

Directors who had never seen Texaco 
in the spotlight were alarmed. Further- 
more,. they were mortified by a frank 
Holmes telegram to President Roosevelt 
demanding Governmental intervention and 
suppression of racketeering. The direc- 
tors remonstrated. President Holmes said 
he would run the company as he saw fit, 
directors or no directors. 

Day before the annual meeting Jack 
Lapham marched into Mr. Holmes’s office: 
“Mr. Holmes, we don’t like your policies 
and we don’t like what you are doing. 
We have arranged that I shall be chairman 
of the board and you president—we to 
share equally all responsibilities. ... 
There is dissension in the ranks.” 

After much wrangling the arrangement 
was modified. William Starling Sullivant 
Rodgers, tall, thick-set vice-president, was 
elected president, Jack Lapham became 
chairman of the executive committee and 
Mr. Holmes was shelved as board chair- 
man. Week later at a board meeting Mr. 
Holmes pre-emptorily demanded resigna- 
tions’from the Laphams and four other 
directors. When they were refused Jack 
Lapham moved that Mr. Holmes resign 
and if he did not that he be ousted. Mr. 
Holmes was automatically out. Kindly 
Charles Bismark Ames, a former vice 
president, was recalled from the American 
Petroleum Institute to head the board. 

Last week in answering Mr. Holmes’s 
attack Texaco officials swore that as long 
as Mr. Holmes was president he had 
never asked for more directors; that many 
of his accusations were just not true; 
that by omitting many material facts he 
suggested conditions which did not exist. 
At the same time Texaco announced the 
election of three new directors represent- 
ing estates of Texaco founders and the 
resignation of Henry G. Lapham, Boston 
broker and donor of Yale’s famed field 
house, who had wanted to leave Texaco 
for the last six months. 

Oilmen nodded knowingly at Texaco’s 
explanation of the real reason for Mr. 
Holmes’s_ present accusation: “Mr. 
Holmes’s resignation was not due to dif- 
ferences of opinion in respect to... 
policies but to his intolerant attitude to- 
wards his executive staff, members of the 
board . . . and the executive committee. 
His domineering, arrogant methods not 
only antagonized Governmental authori- 
ties but also executives of companies with 
which we have business relations. By his 
arbitrary and unreasonable conduct, he 
was rapidly destroying the morale... . 
He was impatient of advice, resentful of 
opposition, and appreciative of only those 
who agreed with him. . . . If he was un- 
conscious of the increasing opposition to 
him and his methods it was because he 
was surrounded by the fog of his own 
egotism.’’* 
~*The summer edition of the Manhattan tele- 
phone book, which went to press before he re- 
signed, carries the listing, not under Texas Corp., 
but in the H’s: “R. C. Holmes, chairman of the 
board, 135 E. 42nd....Murray Hill 2-7700. 








Downtown 


@ Dun & Bradstreet reported a sharp gain 
in retail buying. Housewives, who had 
lofted department store sales in August 
16% above the 1932 level, were flocking 
back to the counters; the downward sweep 
of the long-delayed normal summer slump 
seemed to be flattening out. Best buying 
was in the Midwest and on the Pacific 
Coast. Said D. & B.: “No small part of 
the maintenance during the last few weeks 
of the headway made during the spring 
and summer months is attributable di- 
rectly to the relentless enterprise of the 
NRA. . . . There has been no abatement 
in the rise of employment.” 


Also released last week were figures on 
the output of two important consumer 
goods: U. S. factories in August produced 
236,400 automobiles and trucks—an un- 
seasonal increase of 3,300 over July and 
of 146,000 or 160% over August 1932; 
cigaret production in August of 11,000, 
000,000 was 17% above July, 17% above 
August of last year. 


@ Fact-finding National Industrial Con- 


ference Board last week announced that 
the cost of living in August increased 
2.3%, was 7.6% above April but 23.6% 
below August 1929. 

@ The manager of the Rochester, N. Y. 
office of L. F. Rothschild & Co., Man- 
hattan stockbrokers, last week banned 
women from his boardroom. ‘Women are 
usually star readers or chart followers,” 
he explained. “They try to influence others 
with their theories. Some used to grab 
our mail before it was opened.” 

@ When the R. F. C. demanded salary re- 
ductions for high executives of borrowing 
railroads, Pennsylvania R. R. promptly 
paid off the last instalment of its electri- 
fication loan. When Co-ordinator East- 
man set $60,000 as a proper salary for a 
big railroad president, Pennsy hired special 
accountants to prove that present salaries 
in terms of the “normal” 1913 dollar were 
actually lower than they were 20 years 
ago. President Atterbury’s $103,883 wage 
was shown to be worth a mere $55,700 in 
1913 money. Nevertheless, President At- 
terbury last week was moved to wire Co- 
ordinator Eastman that he had taken a 
cut to $60,000 Roosevelt. 





PLAIN 8 tv 


menicas finest ciqarslls 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 
A dividend of 214% (25c per share) has 
been declared on the Capital Stock 
payable October 16, 1933 to Stock- 
holders of Record, October 3, 1933. 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y. September 15, 1933 





Weinvite inquiries fromindividuals who desire to open 


MARGIN ACCOUNTS 
ither i 
100 Share Loteor Odd Lots 
OUR CURRENT BOOKLET | 
sent on request for TM-2 


M.C. Bouvier & Co. 


M. C. BOUVIER 
Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1869 
R. A. COYKENDALL J. G. BISHOP 


| 20 Broad St. New York 
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Copyright 1933, Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


To men who feel “Zcked” by evening 


@ Success that lasts is seldom a 
matter of luck. It usually comes 
from thinking and working twice 
as hard as the other fellow. But 
you can’t work twice as hard, you 
can’t even work half as hard, un- 
less you wate -h your diet and your 
exercise—and, above all, your eyes. 


Straining your eyes under im- 
proper light not only makes you 
feel “licked” , and good-for- noth- 
ing by evening, it brings on head- 
aches, nervousness, irritability and 
functional disorders. Then good- 
bye energy, good-bye ambition 
and good-bye success. 


Test your office and home for 
Eye-strain Zones 

Take your phone book to your 

desk and other places where you 


read or work. Open it and see if 
you can read any number rapidly. 


“BETTER LIGHT, 


Westinghouse MAZDA 
TRULY ECONOMICAL LAM P ~ 


You 
phone book is scientifically de- 
signed for perfect legibility under 
proper light. So if you have to 


should —because the tele- 


squint or dean the book closer, you 
need ‘ ’ (higher wattage) 
lamps. Make this same test in your 
home, too. 


‘stronger’ 


Get your money’s worth 


Be sure you buy high quality 
buying 
che “ap, inferior lamps mean delete 
lost in wasted current. It will pay 
ge tting 


We -stinghouse Mazda Lamps. 


Send for free booklet 


Mail the coupon below for booklet 
and detailed information on how 
to light your home and your office, 


lamps. Pennies saved in 


you we ll to insist on 


store or factory, for maximum 

efficiency and economy. Get more 
tS d 

work, and happier work, out of 

yourself and your employees. 


BETTER SIGHT” 


ae (a 
Westinghouse 
MaAzpa [AMPs 


ALWAYS 
REMEMBER THIS 
. if the lamps you look 


at bear the 





Westinghouse 
trade mark, that’s all you 


really need to know. 





LOOK 


for this emblem 
before you buy 
lamps. It is the 
mark of an au- 
thorized West- 
inghouse Mazda 
Lamp agent. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co., Dept. 105 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 

Send me informatign on how to light my ( office 1) factory 
(0 store () home, 


Name 


Address. 
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Chartered 1799 


BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


New York 


Capital Funds in excess of $50,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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Shouldn’t Utilities 


Share in the Recovery? 


Government agencies are clipping the in- 
come of the utilities at both ends by forcing 
reductions in rates and by imposing de- 
structive taxes. 


Prices of other commodities are rising, 
but State and local governments are de- 
manding that the price of electricity be 
reduced. Residential electric rates are 
already 20% lower than in 1926, and 35% 
lower than in 1913. When other prices 
skyrocketed, they maintained a consistent 
cownward trend. 


$250,000,000 
TAXES IN 1933 


Taxes on electric companies will amount 
to about $250,000,000 in 1933. This is 





about 1314 cents of every dollar of gross 
operating revenues. Taxes are now a third 
greater than in 1929,—an alarming rate of 
increase. 


The total of actual and potential in- 
creases in taxes and reductions in rates is 
likely to reach $3,500,000 a year for the 
Associated System. This means there is 
available $3,500,000 less for meeting 
interest requirements. 


To maintain electric rates at their pres- 
ent level when taxes are increasing and the 
prices of other commodities are rising is 
bad enough. To force rates lower at this 
time is an injustice and a damaging blow 
to one of the nation’s largest industries. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
61 Broadway, New York 

















Gerhard Melvin Dahl, argumentative, 
square-jawed chairman of Brooklyn-Man. 
hattan Transit (subway), who astonished 
his squalling stockholders four months ago 
by cutting his salary from $135,000 to 
$90,000, last week took another cut to 


$40,000. 
a 


Whitewash in Detroit 


Early last June a Michigan judge 
mounted his bench as a one-man grand 
jury to hear the history of the decline 
and fall of Detroit banking (Time, Sept. 
4 et ante). For three months the prose- 
cutor deployed scores of witnesses across 
the stand. Last week Judge Harry B. 
Keidan declared the show over and handed 
down his findings: 1) that there was no 
evidence of criminal action on the part 
of Detroit’s bank officials; 2) that there 
was no evidence of “smart money” with- 
drawn prior to the St. Valentine’s Day 
closing; and 3) “most powerfully am | 
urged to conclude that the Government 
would not permit an insolvent bank to 
operate in fraud of its citizens, and I am 
constrained to find that the two national 
banks . . . were solvent.” It was a thor 
ough whitewash of Detroit’s banks & 
bankers. 

Judge Keidan discreetly refrained from 
placing the blame on anyone. No one 
knew better than Judge Keidan that the 
number of indisputable facts adduced by 








| his investigation was pitifully small. His 


jurisdiction was purely State; the U. §. 
Treasury, prowling around Detroit on its 
own secret investigation, refused to open 


| the books of the two big defunct banks 


and forbade its over-worked officials to 
bother with testifying. What Judge Kei 
dan received were rattling salvos of highly- 
personalized undocumented charge and 
counter-charge. The whoie story, the true 
story was yet to be told. 


The two most disappointed men in De- 
troit last week were rambunctious Senator 
James Couzens and Father Charles Ed- 
ward Coughlin, inflation-mindéd _ radio- 
priest of the Shrine of the Little Flower. 
Judge Keidan had given them several days 
each to damn the bankers for a pack of 
thieves. They had been almost the only 
witnesses who had not blamed the U. S. 
Government, Senator Couzens or Father 
Coughlin for the banking fiasco. And they 
both craved another chance to testify. Sen- 
ator Couzens claimed he had been “pre- 
vented” from offering sensational evidence 
but declaimed: “While I may be denied a 
forum in my own State, I still have the 
forum of the Senate... .” 


Father Coughlin, who observed in his 
testimony that “the U. S. is no Jesus 
Christ,” rumbled irrelevantly: “If the 
U. S. Government is so craven as to rest 
its case on this testimony, which was 
given by more or less prejudiced bankers 

. then I am very much afraid that the 
people of this nation and of Detroit will 
begin to classify our Government as an 
Archangel Capone.” 


In Boston last week, result of a long 
U. S. Government investigation, a Fed- 


eral grand jury indicted President Daniel | 


C. Mulloney of defunct Federal National 
Bank, three presidents of affiliated banks 
and the treasurer of still another for loot- 
ing their institutions of a total estimated 
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at $2,000,000. Federal National and eight 
affiliated banks, with total deposits of $60.,- 
000,000, crashed in the line-squall of bank- 
ing failures that tore through New Eng- 
land late in 1931. 


PRESS 


From Post to Post 


The first newspaper job Ralph Edward 
Renaud ever held was in Washington, 
D. C., his birthplace, where at 18 he was 
art reporter on the Star. Last week, aged 
52, Ralph Renaud returned to Washington 
as managing editor of the Post. It is his 
sixth editorship in the last twelve years. 
In turn he was night managing editor of 
the New York Herald, assistant managing 
editor of the Tribune, managing editor of 
Cyrus Curtis’ Evening Post, next of the 
World, then of the Post again. Few 
weeks ago a Post shakeup shook Manag- 
ing Editor Renaud out (Tre, Sept. 18). 
Promptly he was hired by Eugene Meyer, 
new publisher of the Washington Post, 
who may not return to a member bank 
until two years after his resignation as 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
last May. 

Editor Renaud is small, grey, round- 
faced, with horn-rimmed spectacles. On 
the old World he made a good record as a 














newshawk. He is aloof, diffident, rarely | 


mixes with his staff except to show them 
a water-color he has painted, a poem or 
play he has dashed off. 








Editorial of the Week 


In San Francisco lately a motherly | 


Christian Science practitioner had an ob- 
scure hotel clerk arrested for threatening 
her life in an excess of affection. A judge 
dismissed the complaint on condition that 
the accused man leave town. One day last 
fortnight the man disappeared from a 


coastwise steamer, left identical notes ad- | 


dressed to San Francisco newspapers. Few 
days later Hearst’s Examiner editorialized: 

“Just before Clifton M. Rogers, hotel 
clerk too much in love, ended his life he 
sat down and wrote: 


“ «Statement to S. F. Examiner: I am 
tired of not making any money. And I am 
sorry for all the lies I have told and all 
the trouble I have caused a very dear little 
lady,’ 

“It is little occurrences of this sort 
which make a newspaper worker feel both 
proud and humble. Proud, to realize how 


earnestly folk in moments of stress turn | 


toward the newspaper as a trustee of 
society; humble, to think how hard it is 
to live up to the responsibility thus im- 
posed. 


“The pages of a great modern news- | 


paper are like a thoroughfare where walk 
thousands upon thousands of sad, merry, 
desperate, frivolous, austere human beings. 
... Here and there one will pause an 
Instant and say something that touches 
the heart of even the most habituated 
builder of that thoroughfare, as when this 
poor man in the moment of death thought 
of the ‘S. F. Examiner... and... a very 
dear little lady.’ ” 
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“TT WANT to tell you personally . . 


Lives 





. for fifty years I 

have been insuring power equipment with ‘Hartford 
Steam Boiler’. This is my first accident and my first claim 
on you for a loss. « « 


« « « « 


I consider your insurance a valuable investment .. . 
not merely because you pay losses, but because you help 


me avoid losses. « « 


The president of a large manufacturing 
concern had just signed a receipt for 

ayment of a turbine accident loss. He 
fad told what ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ 
protection had meant to him. 


Half of the insured power equipment 
in the country, with all its varied operat- 
ing conditions, comes under the obser- 
vation of ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ 
engineers. They also check the design 
and workmanship of 90 per cent. of all 
new power boilers during the course of 
construction. The experience gained 
from such a volume and variety of work, 
together with constant technical research, 
has given them a specialized knowledge 
obtainable from no other source. 

This knowledge of power equipment 
is used day in and day out by ‘Hartford 
Steam Boiler’ inspectors. Trained with 
such a background, the inspector can 
tell when the insulation of electrical 
machinery has begun to deteriorate; 
he understands when water is apt to 
work into an engine; and the tap of his 
hammer warns him when a flywheel is 


« 


« « « « 


cracked, or when rivets are weakened in 
the seam of a boiler. 

To help guard against boiler and fly - 
wheel explosions that would deal 
destruction and death, and machinery 
breakdowns that would tie up the plants 
of its policyholders, ‘Hartford Steam 
Boiler’ sent | thousands of dollars yearly 
on its engineering and inspection activi- 
ties in plants of its clients. Hundreds of 
the most prominent executives in industry 
know first hand the value of this. They 
feel, as does the gentleman mentioned 
above, that it gives ‘Hartford Steam 
Boiler’ insurance the quality of a tested 
investment. 
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Engineering insurance pays losses from 
damage to ay ty or persons, including, 
when desired, loss from — of plants 
or of specified apparatus and from spoilage, 
due to explosions of Power or Heating 
Boilers and other Pressure Vessels, and 
accidents to Engines, Turbines, Electrical 
and Refrigerating Equipment. 


Tue Hartrorp S1eEam Borer 


Auspection and Tusurance 


HARTFORD @® CONNECTICUT 


Company 


Insurance Brokers and Agents will explain the worth of this Company’s Inspection and Insurance 
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YOU WILL 


DROW 


IN YOUR OWN BLOOD 


Only combatant soldiers and | 
sailors may expect immunity from 
painful death in the next world war. 
Defenseless civilians, women and 
children, will horribly “drown on 
dry land” under clouds of gaseous 
death known as Green Cross. Re- 
leased by speeding planes, this gas 
will blanket entire cities, break down 
lungs and drown victims in their 
own blood. 


Gassing of civilians is but one 
of the horrors of which the experts 
warn us in “What Would Be the 
Character of a New War?”, a book 
of fearful and sinister predictions 
based on fact. For peace-minded 
civilians this book will prove an 
arsenal of terror. | 


WHAT WOULD BE THE 


CHARACTER of a NEW WAR? 
Written by 18 experts 


At all bookstores, or direct from the publishers. Just | 
send this advertisement and remittance of $2.50. | 


HARRISON SMITH and ROBERT HAAS, Inc.} 
17 East 49th Street, New York | 


SMOOTHER MIXING 


A Dash of Abbott’s 
Blends All Ingredients 
Try a dash of Abbott's in your 
next highball or cockiail. 
You'll taste a smoother blend 
because Abbott’s brings all 
ingredients together in one 
mouth-melting flavor. Abso- 
lutely the highest quality bit- 

ters you can buy. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


$1.25 bottle for $1.00. Write: 


ABBOTT’S BITTERS 
T-102 Baltimore, Md. | 


sg, 


a BITTERS 


500 WORDS FREE 


Five hundred, valuable, usable words . . . two accu- 
rate vocabularies expressing beauty and superiority 
in all their forcefulness, versatility and inflection. 
Offered entirely free to acquaint you with Har- 
trampf's Vocabularies .. . acclaimed by eminent 
authorities the most comprehensive and beneficial 
book dealing with vocabularies ever published. 
Write today for these helpful, FREE vocabularies. 


Hartrampf Co., Dept. A., Atlanta, Ga. 
































TURN POTATOES INTO CASH! 


Harris makes over $8.00 CASH SALES from 63c in 
Potatoes. Amazing NEW OUTFIT—works like 
magic — takes like wildfire—experience unimportant 
—everything furnished. We help finance and locate 
you. A million dollar market waiting. WRITE 
QUICK. Get FREE FACTS. 


LONG-EAKINS CO..1078-S. High St., Springfield, O. 











CASH 
FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 
Sell Magazine Subscriptions 
Commission and Bonus 
Write to 


| John Sargent—tTime Inc. 


| 350 E, 22nd St. Chicago, Il. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Hoover emerged 
from the West to go to Chicago’s Fair. 
Near Gibbon, Neb., when a freight wreck 
stalled their train for almost half a day, 
Mr. Hoover played solitaire in his shirt 
sleeves. To a newshawk who boarded the 
train he said: “I’m sorry but I’m not dis- 
cussing national issues,” quizzed the news- 
hawk instead about Nebraska farmers. At 
the depot in Chicago a crowd of 500 peered 
and cheered as Mr. Hoover stepped under 
the glare of camera flashlights. “I’m just 
a common garden variety of American citi- 
zen come to see the Chicago Fair,” he 
remonstrated. 

Next day as he drove up to the 14th 
Street entrance of the Fair a squad of 
cavalry and a battalion of troops snapped 
to attention. Citizen Hoover smiled and 
waved as a 21-gun salute went off and the 
Brothers Dawes, Charles Gates and Rufus, 
came up to greet him. They visited the 
California and Iowa exhibits, the Hall of 
Science. At the Alaskan cabin he chatted 
with Musher “Slim” Williams, who drove 
a dogteam from Alaska to Chicago. “Mr. 
Hoover likes dogs,” said Mrs. Hoover. 
“Tt’s hard to get him away when he starts 
discussing them.” As the party sped over 
the Fair lagoon, Citizen Hoover asked: 
“Are there any fish in it?” At the Radio 
& Communications Building next day he 
joined a group listening to free long-dis- 
tance telephone calls. Miss Ruth W. Herst 
of Atlantic City was talking to a friend in 
Philadelphia. Suddenly he heard her say: 
“I’m so thrilled! Herbert Hoover—the 
ex-President, you know—is listening in on 
this conversation.” Citizen Hoover hung 
up, walked quickly away. 


¢ 








Discussing Naziism at a luncheon in 
London to celebrate his 67th birthday, 
Novelist Herbert George Wells de- 
clared: “The Jews make the most noise, 
but it is not only the Jews who suffer. To 
me it seems more than anything else a re- 
bellion of the clumsy lout against civiliza- 
tion. It is the clumsy lout’s revolution 
against thought, against sanity, and against 
books. But in the long run books will 
win. The clumsy lout will be brought to 
heel. We shall have Hitler weighed ac- 
curately to his last yawp.” 








Said Spaif’s ex-Crown Prince Alfonso 
to Spanish royalist generals in Paris: 
“Cease plotting against the Republic. 
Spain is finished with royalty for good. I 
am not sorry for it, because I am happier 
as a private citizen.” 

os 

To Fenchow, China as a medical mis- 
sionary sailed Dr. Leonard Fiske Wil- 
bur, 26, youngest son of Curtis Dwight 
Wilbur, onetime (1924-29) Secretary of 
the Navy, nephew of President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur of Stanford University. 

—¢ 

At the horse show in Ashbourne, Derby- 
shire, testy Victor Christian William 
Cavendish, 9th Duke of Devonshire, 
Marquess of Hartington, Earl of Burling- 
ton, Baron Cavendish, Lord-Lieutenant of 





Derbyshire, onetime (1916-21) Governor- 
General of Canada, onetime (1922-24) 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, father- 
in-law of U. S.-born Dancer Adele Astaire 
(Lady Charles Cavendish), described auto. 
mobiles as “foul, stinking things,” “‘hor- 
rible brutes making life hideous.” 








Keystone 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 
He deplored crashing cads. 
he: “When I first knew this horse show 


we came here as gentlemen, not as crash- 
ing cads.” 
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In Dudley, England, when burglars 
awakened him from his night’s sleep, 
William Humble Eric Ward, 3rd Earl 
of Dudley, close friend of the Prince of 
Wales, grabbed a poker and _ revolver, 
dashed into his drawing-room, sent the 
burglars crashing through a window in 
flight, spent most of the night’ stalking 
them about his grounds. 


——¢ 





At the start of a run to break the Eng- 
lish sea-mile record at Poole Harbor, Dor- 
set, Hubert Scott-Paine, British speed- 
boat racer, saw a pool of gasoline in the 
bottom of his 1,375-h. p. Miss Britain III, 
decided to take a chance rather than dis- 
appoint 30,000 spectators. Miss Britain 
III zipped over the mile run at 95.08 
m.p.h., broke the record, burst into flame 
just after it crossed the finish line. Racer 
Scott-Paine cheerfully pumped _ fire-ex- 
tinguishers desperately, put out the blaze 
after $125,000 damage had been done, 
remarked: “It’s all in the day’s work.” 


—..¢--—— 


During an Irish-American track & field 
meet in Brooklyn, Policeman Matt Mc- 
Grath, winner of 20 U. S. hammer-throw 
championships, onetime (1912) Olympic 
champion, lofted a 16-lb. hammer 150 ft, 
struck and smashed the thigh of a relay- 
runner named Paddy Walsh. 
Thrower McGrath, who had never befort 
hit anyone, observed: “That shouldnt 
have happened. . . . Walsh walked right 
into the hammer without seeing it.” 


Said 


Hammer | 
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U.S. Humorist 


We Are THE Livinc—Erskine Cald- 
well—Viking ($2). 

The late great Mark Twain never dared 
be quite as funny in public as he knew 
how to be in private; the censorship of his 
day was too much for him. Nowadays 
literary fashions are franker: almost 
everything can be said in print, and nearly 
everything is. Of all the young writers 
who frisk it in their new-found freedom, 
few kick higher heels than Erskine Cald- 
well, husky 30-year-old Georgian, the 
Methodist minister’s son whose ribald 
God’s Little Acre (TIME, Feb. 20) fell foul 
of Vice-Crusader John S. Sumner but was 
given a clean bill of health by the courts. 
Essentially a humorist, and of the earth 
earthly, he has not yet settled down to his 
role. Left wing critics have dragged 
tempting herrings across his track, calling 
him a heavyweight Red hope and trying 
to lure him into the ranks of the proleta- 
rian propagandists. Most of the 20 stories 
in We Are the Living are seriously in- 
tended; some are seriously successful; but 
the cream of the crop are bawdy-wild 
humorous. Mark Twain would have 
roared over them—in private. Some of 
them: 

The sound of a jackass braying spreads 
Dionysiac frenzy through a whole com- 
munity. 

A husband in whom discreet laziness 
outweighs valor sees with resignation that 
his giddy wife 1s about to be seduced. 
Unable to do vanything about it, he re- 
sumes his interrupted nap. 

A cautious Verrnonter takes a time- 
honored Sut unusual means of making sure 
that his bride will not bring him a dowry 
of debt. A Maine farmer and his wife, 
who distrust foreigners anyway, are made 
extremely nervous by the uproarious go- 
ings-on of the Swedes across the road. 
(This story, “Country Full of Swedes,” 
fortn.ght ago was awarded the 1933 Yale 
Review prize of $1,000.) 

Black Promotion 

Manpboa, Manpnoa!—Winifred Holtby 
—Macmillan ($2.50). 

If civilization could be put in a nut- 
shell, the neat result might well resemble 
Mandoa, Mandoa! Founded on_ the 
Swiftian principle of satiric contrast 
(Gulliver v. Lilliput)—in this case the 
white man’s burden v. the black man’s 
blessings—this brilliant novel males 
mincemeat alike of the noble savage and 
the noble civilizer. If Authoress Holtby 
were not so entertaining, her carefully un- 
moralized tale might cause some well- 
clothed shudders. Prettily executed and 
often good for a laugh, Mandoa, Mandoa! 
may well seem to thoughtful readers a 
shrewd axe-blow at the roots of an aging 
tree. 

Mandoa, an (imaginary) independent 
country to the west of Abyssinia, was 
complacently self-sufficient. Small, poor 
but proud, it was a nominal matriarchate 
actually ruled by a small male aristocracy, 
Supposedly Christian but actually savage, 
subsisting on the slave trade. When a 
U.S. cinema company was stranded for a 
while on Mandoan territory Mandoans 





got their first exciting taste of civilization. 
Old-timers wanted no more of it, but a 
few progressives, led by smart Safi Talal, 
began to dream of modernizing Mandoa. 
Meantime in London careful young 
Maurice Durrant, partner in Prince’s 
Tours, Ltd., was carving his career. He 
heard of Mandoa as a virgin territory 
for his firm, a “sphere of influence” that 
might be developed for England. And his 
ne’er-do-well brother Bill was beginning to 
prove a hampering embarrassment. Kill- 
ing two birds, he got Bill sent to Mandoa 
as agent of Prince’s Tours. 

Bill buckled to his job like a good one, 
but he would never have got far had not 
Safi Talal been amenable. The two be- 
came great pals, plotted busily for a big- 
ger, brighter Mandoa. They built an 
aerodrome, a hotel, planned an elaborate 
jamboree like the Abyssinian coronation 
at Addis Ababa which should put Mandoa 
on the map. Wily old Ma’buta, leader of 
the Mandoan conservatives, bided his 
time, got quickly richer on the bribes Safi 
Talal fed him for non-interference. The 
much-publicized jamboree, culminating in 
the state marriage of a Mandoan princess 
to an Abyssinian prince, went off as well 
as possible, even exceeded expectations 
when Ma’buta kidnapped a delegation of 
reformers investigating the slave trade. 











WINIFRED HOoLtBy 
Her axe falls on an Empire’s roots. 


Maurice went back to England with the 
credit and Bill’s girl, leaving Mandoa to 
relapse into the waiting hands of old 
Ma’buta. Bill and Safi Talal, no longer 
in power, watched their little beginnings 
sink into ruin, hopefully expected the day 
when they could start building them up 
again. 

The Author, though casual readers 
might not guess it, is a serious League-of- 
Nations woman; her interest in Africa, 
based on her work for the League and a 
six-months’ visit in 1926, is more than aca- 
demic. After her return from Africa to 
England she made a point of meeting 
every African visitor she could, says: “At 
one time our house seemed to be an en- 


51 





quiry bureau to which students from the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria or Tanganyika came 
uninvited for help with examination 
papers in constitutional law, or advice as 
to where to buy winter woollens.” Daugh- 
ter of a Yorkshire farmer, Authoress 
Holtby was old enough to serve as a 
“Waac” (Woman’s Army Auxiliary Corps) 
during the War; afterwards went to Ox- 
ford, where she took her M. A. in history 
at Somerville. An able speaker, a director 
of Time & Tide, Viscountess Rhondda’s 
weekly, she lives a crowded, busy life in 
Chelsea, London’s intellectual quarter. 


Moon-Calf 

Homecominc—Floyd Dell—Farrar & 
Rinehart ($3). 

Generations push each other too fast 
to allow youth to grow old gracefully or 
without hurting somebody’s feelings. 
Some 20 years ago—a mere wink of time 
—Floyd Dell was a promising young 
writer, one of the literary Lochinvars 
who came out of the West to startle Chi- 
cago and Greenwich Village into a roman- 
tic revival. When he wrote Moon-Calf 
(1920), an autobiographical novel, 
thousands of adolescent readers found him 
excitingly like themselves. Sometime 
practicer of “free love,” an editor of the 
old Masses, a pillar of the Provincetown 
Players, Floyd Dell used to seem the 
embodiment of intellectually flaming 
youth. Times have changed, but not Floyd 
Dell, 46. In this confidentially candid 
autobiography, Moon-calf Dell looks back 
on his generation’s brief blooming, feels 
that it is good to be settled down. Ad- 
mitting that he is wiser than he was, he 
says: “I can face the boy of 18 that I 
once was, without shame. I have gained 
the courage to love.” 

Floyd Dell’s father was a butcher in 
Illinois, but he lost his job and had to 
take what he could get. Floyd grew up 
in respectable but shaming poverty. The 
family moved restlessly, finally settled in 
Davenport, Iowa. Bright, delicate, sen- 
sitive Floyd was good at school, read 
everything he could lay hands on. He 
was soon calling himself an Atheist; at 
16 he joined the Socialist Party. He 
wrote poems at such an alarming rate 
that he realized it was a bad habit; what 
chiefly disgusted him was that his verses 
were so sentimental and God-conscious. 

College being out of the question, when 
Floyd finished school he went to work in 
a candy factory, graduated (often by ex- 
pulsion) to other jobs, till he gravitated 
into journalism. At 21 he was a reporter 
ou the Chicago Evening Post, was soon 
assistant to brilliant young Francis 
Hackett on the Post’s “Friday Literary 
Review.”” When Hackett left, Dell suc- 
ceeded him. In 1913 he felt successful 
enough to seek his fortune in the wilds 
of Manhattan’s Greenwich Village. He 
became Max Eastman’s assistant editor 
on the Masses, was a member of the com- 


So 


mittee that started the bohemian revels 
in Webster Hall, wrote plays for his 
friend George Cram (“Jig”) Cook’s 


Provincetown Players. In 1917, with the 
rest of the Masses board, he was tried for 
conspiracy; the jury disagreed. Next 
year, having changed his mind about Ger- 
many, Dell allowed himself to be drafted 
and sent to camp at Spartanburg, but 
since he was still under indictment under 
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the Espionage Act, he was soon discharged. 

All this time Floyd Dell “was, and re- 
mained incurably, romantic about 
women.” He had had his first serious love 
affair before he left Davenport, his first 
marriage before he left Chicago. Like 
a theme-song through his reminiscences 
runs the refrain: ‘And then I fell in love 
again.” Dell and his inamoratas usually 
parted friends. “We both cried a little 
when we said goodbye. We told each other 
how happy we had been. Like frightened 
and lonely children, we kissed and parted.” 
All this gave him something of a reputa- 
tion among his fellow-bohemians, and 
even began to scare him a little. He tried 
being psycho-analyzed: the analysis was 
never completed but it gave him a lot to 
think about. When he married for the 
second time (in 1919, one Berta-Marie 
Gage), Greenwich Village smirked behind 
its hand. “Some of our surprised and 
cynical friends gave our marriage six 
months. I knew it was forever.” 

Floyd Dell and his wife, still married, 
have left an unpleasantly post-War Green- 
wich Village behind them, live, as post- 
graduate bohemians now, at Croton- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Delectable Island 

ENTERTAINING THE ISLANDERS—Struth- 
ers Burt—Scribner ($2.50). 

David was a Manhattan advertising man 
who made good money by writing “disin- 
genuous panegyrics to panties, scanties and 
rouge.” He pined for higher things, finally 
took a vacation in the Caribbean, looking 
for a likely spot to write his serious book. 
On St. Birgitta, U. S.-owned tropical 








island, he settled down to the life of an 
industrious Reilly. David became great 
pals with Millionaire Julius Wack, St. 
Birgitta’s leading resident, and very easily 
fell in love with his niece Anita, who had 
come for a rest and to ponder a divorce. 
Several exciting events disturbed their 
tropical romance: David nearly drowned 
trying to rescue a man he despised; Anita’s 
husband shot and blinded himself. But 
a hurricane made all clear: Author Burt 
rings down a rosy curtain on his lovers 
and their island. 

The tale is entertaining but seriously 
intended, carefully but (at times) garru- 
lously written. In real life people never 
talk so wordily to their point; implicit in 
Author Burt’s novels is the conviction that 
talk is important. A satire on U. S. cul- 
tural vices, Entertaining the Islanders is 
also an earnest plea—which Burt-readers 
have heard before but will willingly hear 
again—for a more refined, intelligent, cul- 
tured, splendid, “gently bred” U. S. 
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Fame 

Wonper Hero—J. B. Priestley — 
Harper ($2.50). 

Priestley enthusiasts will not find 


Wonder Hero quite such a good com- 
panion as his earlier novels, but if they 
are real Priestley enthusiasts they will 
like it. Others may consider that Author 
Priestley has hit an easy mark and is 
jumping on a man of straw when he is 
down. Everybody will recognize Wonder 
Hero as both an entertaining and a moral 
tale. 

Charlie Habble was a perfectly ordinary 
young Midlander except for two things: 











To manage for profit, to protect against 
loss, you need, right now, the 


Kinaneial 
Handbook 


REATEST concentration of information on 
everything relating to practical financial man- 

J In one place, you 
have the things you continually need to know about 
managing everyday finances of a small or large business, 
handling transactions arising out of the issue of stocks and 
bonds, using bank and credit facilities, analyzing and mak- 
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agement between two covers. 


ing investments (see contents at right) . 


Equips You to Handle Successfully 
All Types of Financial Situations 


In considering the effect of new laws, new standards, inno- 
vations in practice—the whole host of matters you may never 
have had to take into account before, you have in this Hand- 
You can deal 
Promptly with new or unusual situations: look ahead to 
On scores of vital 


book just the reliable guidance you want. 


consequences; know what to avoid. 
points, you get help you will not jind anywhere else. 


Makes Accessible Best Experience to Date 
In using this great Handbook, you add to your 
personal equipment for handling financial ques- 
tions, methods, ideas, and suggestions from hun- 
dreds of priceless first-hand sources—opinions of 
leading authorities; financial reports; court cases 
and law reviews; business, accounting, and bank- 
ing journals. Illustratious without number give 
you the direct, benefit of recent experience in com- 
panies of all sizes. 
Compressed into this one sturdy volume of 1675 
pages is material equal to 10 big books. Every- 
thing plain, easy to use; 60-page index. 


ent for 5 Days’ Examination 


If you are a treasurer, controller, or other 
responsible officer of a business; if you are an ac- 
countant, lawyer, or banker giving financial coun- 
sel—the new Financial Handbook is an investinent 
that will repay you hundredfold. 

Send for a copy. You risk nothing: the book 
will be shipped on approval. If it does not con- 
vinee you that it offers help you do not want to 
risk being without, send it back. 


Mail the order form at the right — now 
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he had no girl and he had a job. His job 
was on the night shift of a chemical plant; 
he had to keep awake. watch gauges, see 
that no fire started. One night, after one 
too many drinks, he fell asleep, woke just 
in time to check a threatening blaze a 
short-circuit had started. Because a 
feature-writer for the London Tribune 


happened to be in the vicinity and short 7 


of copy, Charlie became a hero overnight. 
He left his job, went to London to be 
lionized, photographed, interviewed, pre- 
sented with a check for £500. Charlie was 
a sensible lad and kept his shirt on through 
all the hullabaloo, but when he found him- 
self in a theatre-box with Ida, winner of 
a newspaper beauty contest, he lost his 
head with his heart. Ida was out of the 
same social drawer as Charlie, but she had 
ambitions: 
well on the road to Hollywood. While she 
was still in the midst of her tinsel glory 
Charlie went home to visit a sick aunt. 

Back in the city again, he found, not 
greatly to his surprise, that he had been 
forgotten by his much-makers. He still 
had a good deal of money, and when he 
discovered that the real hero of his fire 
had been completely overlooked, he tried 
to set the affair to rights. But partly be- 
cause the other man was a Communist. 
partly because Charlie’s story was now old 
stuff, no one would pay anv attention to 
him. He looked for Ida, but the cinema 
studios knew her not. Eventually, of 
course, he found her again; and the up- 
shot, of course, was happy. 
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Murders of the Month 


MvurDeR IN’ TRINIDAD—John W 
Vandercook—Crime Club ($2).  Practi- 
cally forced into crime, a young professor 
follows the footsteps of an international 
investigator into the secret underworld of 
Trinidad. Tagging along through man- 
grove swamp and sudden death, he learns 
the jest of murder and the intrigue o/ 
politics. 

Drury LANe’s Last Case—Barnaby 
Ross—Viking ($2). All the Shakespearian 
lore of Drury Lane is necessary to explain 
the theft and return of a rare volume from 
a museum, Mixed identity and murder 
place in the action, as does a vital clue 
dated four centuries ago. The motive i 
explained after the solution is reached 
and the supreme greatness of Lane i 
shown as a final curtain. 

THE PUZZLE OF THE PEPPER TREE- 
Stuart Palmer—Crime Club ($2). Vaca: 
tioning on Catalina Island, School-Teache' 
Hildegard Withers follows her hune! 
about death in an airplane. Without Oscar 
Piper by her side, with a casual poli 
and an earthquake to hinder, Miss Withers 
emerges triumphant. 

Tue Case oF THE SULKY Grirt—Erl 
Stanley Gardner—Morrow ($2). Pert 
Mason, slick lawyer, faces a charge 0! 
conspiracy in murder to bring about } 
show-down in court. 

IANGMAN’S Hotiway—Dorothy 1 
Sayers—Harcourt, Brace ($2). A doz} 
stories, some about Lord Peter Wimsey:) 
some about Montague Egg, traveling sales 
man full of apt saws; some about neithet 

Tue Deap Parrot—Michael Keyes- 
Crime Club ($2). 

Butt’s Eye—Milward Kennedy—Ki- 
sey ($2). 
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Where silence is not quiet enough for Packard 


In the Packard factory in Detroit is 
aroom unlike any other room, in any 
other automobile factory in the world. 


It is called the Quiet Room. And it 
serves as a sentry to guard Packard’s 
reputation as the quietest car made 
—a sentry which recognizes but one 
password ... “Silence”! 


Into this Quiet Room goes every 
ball-bearing that seeks a place in a 
Packard car. Behind thick walls that 
shut out all outside noises, each is 
made to give an account of itself. 


Here, silence as the human ear 
understands it, is not quiet enough for 
Packard. Packard is on the trail of 
noises toosubtleforany eartohear . ... 
noises that are ferreted out by a radio 
amplifier so powerful that it makes 


a dropped pin sound like a pistol shot. 

Each ball-bearing is rotated in a 
machine as silent as the bearing 
itself. Then the amplifier is attached 
and the degree of noise registered on 
a dial. If the hand of this dial crosses 
the line of tolerance by a hair’s 
breadth, that bearing is rejected. It 
may be silent to the human ear... 
but it’s too noisy for a Packard. 


Is such minuteness necessary? 
Aren't other fine cars produced with- 
out going to such extremes? Yes, 
they are. 


But without this and similar tests, 
and the philosophy which inspires 
them,Packard could not be what Pack- 
ard is. Without them, Packard would 
be just another fine car. With them, 


Packard becomes the yardstick with 
which a// fine cars can be measured. 
Why not call your Packard dealer 
and ask him to bring one of these 
new 1934 Packards to your home? 
The new Eight, the new Super- 
Eight, or the new Twelve. Drive it. 
Expect of it more than you have 
ever expected of a fine car before. 


Then decide for yourself whether 
Packard world-leadership is a claim 
—or a fact. 


PACKARD 1934 


THE YARDSTICK WITH WHICH TO 
MEASURE ALL FINE CAR VALUES 


The Packard Eight-The Packard Super-Eight 
The Packard Twelve 
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